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THE CHURCHES OF OUR LAND. 
BY MARY ANNE BROWNE. 


They lie in valleys buried deep, 
They stud the barren hills ; 
They’re mirror’d where eons rivers sweep, 
And by the humbler rills, 
A blessing on each holy tane, 
Wherever they may stand, 
With open door, for rich and poor, 
The churches of our Jand! 


Ye boast of England’s palaces, 
Her cities and her towers— 
Of mansions, where her sons at ease 
Dwell ’midst her greenwood bowers ; 
But a deeper sense of reverence 
God’s temple should command, 
While knee shall bend, and prayer ascend, 
In the churches of our land. 


Oh! pleasant are the pealing bells, 
Heard at the Sabbath time, 

Calling to prayer from hills and dells, 
With their melodious chime; 

And glorious is the sacred song, 
Swelled by a fervent band, 

When the organ note doth proudly float 
Through the churches of our land, 


Talk not of England’s ‘ wooden walls,’ 
Her better strength is here ; 

Here trust around the spirit falls, 
Subduing doubt and fear ; 

Here her brave sons have gather'd power, 
Nerving each heart and hand! 

Most fearless prove those who best love 
The churches of our land. 


They stand, the guardians of the faith, 
For which our fathers died ; 

God keep those temples still from scathe, 
Our blessing and our pride! 

Our energies, our deeds, our prayers, 
All these should they command, 

That never foe may lay them low, 
The churches of our land! 


“TI CANNOT SING AS ONCE [ SUNG.” 
BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 


I cannot sing as once | sung, 

When hope was fresh and life was young, 
And light of heart, and fancy free, 

I had not dreamed of love or thee. 


I cannot sing as once I sung, 

When first, to please thine ear, I strung 
My magic lute in evil hour, 

Within the silent linden bower. 


I cannot sing as then I sung, 

When on my voice you fondly hung, 
And vowed each tone possessed a spell 
To thrill my bosom’s inmost cell. 


I cannot sing as then I sung, 
When every note with rapture rung, 
And, tranced in passion’s witchery, 
My lay was full of love and thee. 


Ah! well a day, that time is gone, 
My voice hath learned another tone; 
A tone that speaks of hope’s decay, 
And joy forever passed away. 


Both Inte and voice are deeply changed, 
Since first 1 found thine heart estranged, 
My voice betrays the pangs I bear, 

My lute responds my heart’s despair. 


I cannot sing as once I sung, 

When hope was fresh and life was young, 
And light of heart and fancy free, 

I had not dreamed of love and thee. 


rr - 
SONGS OF THE NILE. 

_ ‘Oh music! miraculous art! that makes the poet’s skill a jest, revealing to the soul 
inexplicable feelings by the aid of inexplicable sounds! A blast of the trumpet, and 
thousands rush forth to die—a peal of the organ, and uncounted multitudes kneel down 
to pray.,—De Quincy. 
@ From Memnon to Mehemet Ali all Egypt luxuriates in music. In the 
pasha’s palace, in the peasant’s hut, at the soldier’s bivouac, or the sailor’s 
deck, in every circumstance of the Arab’s life I have found it regarded as the 
source of his enjoyment. He is born, he is married, he dies, he is buried to 
the sound of music. It cheers his labour, it heightens his festival, it controls 
his passions, it soothes his miseries. .Our crew sang for two months almost 
without intermission, yet never seemed weary of their song. Amopg the 
items furnished by our dragoman as necessary to our outfit, were a drum and 
some Nile-flutes. The former consisted of a large earthen bowl with a skin 
stretched over it ; the latter resembled the double flageolet, and was made of 
reeds : it seemed capable of a much wider range of notes than their mono- 
tonous music required. Its sound was somewhat shrill, but not unpleasing, 
and every sailor on board seemed a proficient in its use. { could detect but 
little variety in the airs, and the words were of the simplest kind. I listened 
as vainly for the songs of Antar among the Arabs of ypt as I had done for 
those of Tasso ma the gondoliers of Venice. The songs of the Arab 
sailor are generally of home, of the Nile, never of war, but most of all of love. 
Very fewof these last are fit for translation and as the home-made poetry of a 
ro always takes for its subject that which is uppermost in their thought, 

fear the sensuality of their muse must be taken as some index of their charac- 
ter. It is true that the songs of our sailors and our cottagers are not always 
of the most edifying character ; but the popularity of some of the 

‘Old sungs that are the music of the heart,’ 

the love ballads of Scotland, and England, and above all, of*old Ireland ; the 
enthusiasm for the compositions of Moore, Burns, and Dibdin, which link- 
ed in one sympathy the castle and the cottage, all this proves that there is an 
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echo to a purer tone even in the rugged and too little-cared for minds of our 
peasantry. oe 

Ido not pretend to give specimens of Arab poetry: but I subjoin one or 
two translations of Nile songs in verse, as un-artistic as their own. The first 
was givento me by a Levantine lady at Alexandira, and probably owes much 
of its delicacy to the fair medium through which it passed from the Arabic 
into Italian. The original is characteristic in ea si of images, and 
unique, as far as I know of eastern poetry, in its tenderness and purity of tone. 
Lady! should these desultory pages ever meet thy radiant eyes, let me 
grateful that the veil of a strange language will half conceal their imperfec- 
tions ; thy gentle heart will do the rest, and whisper thee besides, how much 
the wanderer owes to thee, if ever a bright thought illumes his ‘ Wanderbuch. 


THE ARAB LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 


Thou art the palm-tree of my desert, and thy glance, so soft and bright, 
Is the moonlight of my spirit in its long and dreary night ; 

Only flower in my heart’s deserted garden—only well 

In my life’s wide lonely wilderness—my gentle eyed gazelle ! 


But the palm-tree waves in sunny heights, unreached by sighs of mine, 
And the moonlight has its mission first on loftier brows to shine, _ 
And a wealthier hand will cull that flower—unseal that stainless spring, 
May’st thon be happy ! even with him, while lone I'm wandering. 


Very different is the song which now swells from our sailor circle. One 
plays the pipes, another strikes the drum, @ la tambourine, and all the others 
keep time with the wild, quick music, by clapping their hands. Each verse is 
first sang by a single voice, and then the two last lines are repeated in full 
chorus. The words are trifling and seem to convey little meaning; it is the 
air, which to us seems to resemble ‘ young Lobsky said to his ugly wife,’ that 
is to them so full of association, fights up their dark countenances, and 
swells their voices with enthusiasm. 

MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTER. 
THE MOTHER. 
My daughter, ‘tis time that thou wert wed, 
Ten summers already are over thy head, 
I must find you a husband, if under the sun 
The conscript-catcher has left us one. 


THE DAUGHTER. 

Dear mother, one husband will never do, 

I have so much love, that I must have two, 
And I'll find for each, as you shall see, 
More love than both can bring to me. 


One husband shall carry a lance so bright, 

He shal! roam the desert for spoil by night, 
And when morning shines on the tall palm-tree, 
He shall find sweet welcome home with me. 


The other a sailor told shall be, 

He shall fish all day in the deep blue sea,* 

And, when evening brings his hour of rest. 
He shall find repose on this faithtul breast. 


MOTHER. 

There’s no chance, my child, of a double match, 
For men are scarce and hard to catch ; 

So I fear you must make one husband do, 

And try to love him as well as two. 


These songs were for the most part humorous, and such they always chant- 
ed en approaching a village, or when gathered round their night-fires as the 
boat lay moored to the bank ; but they had also songs ofa graver character, 
and more plaintive airs, which they sung on leaving their friends or entering 
upon serious undertakings. Thus, when we had reached the limits of our 
journey at the Second Cataract and our boat’s head was turned toward the 
north and home, they sung the following stanzas to an air not unlike ‘ Vaga 
Luna,’ and kepttime with their oar to the plantive measure :— 


Allah ! il Allah! hear our prayer ! 

Just Prophet! grant that the breeze is fair, 
And thy guiding mvon her lustre lends, 
To favour the guests whom Allah sends.t 


The stranger’s home is far away, 

’Neath the bright deathbed of the day, 

O’er many horizons his bark must go, 

Ere he reach that home,— Row, Arabs, row ! 


Tho’ gentle Nile for the stormy sea, 

Tho’ tor forest dark, the bright palm-tree, 

He must change—yet his father’s home is there, 
And his love’s soft eye is gloomed with care. 


The pale-faced stranger, lonely here, 

In cities afar, where his name is dear’ 
Your Arab truth and strength shall show; 
His hope is in us—Row, Arabs, row ! 


oro 


MARGINAL PENCILLINGS., 


NO. I, 


DICKENS AND VICTOR HUGO. 


I do not know whether any comparison has ever been instituted between 
these celebrated writers. In their two best works there are many points of re- 
semblance; 1 allude of course to ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ and ‘ Notre Dame.’ Es- 
meralda, with her love of the bright sun and the tree air—her delight in rapid 
motion—her fondness of ornament—her exuberant spirit and wild gaiety, is 
almost as much the creature of the elements and impulse as poor Barnaby, 
with his vivid sensations, restless mind, and fervid admiration of whatever is 
most beautiful and brilliant in nature. Esmeralda has her hair gemmed with 
sequins, and her goat to dante with her; Barnaby has his peacock’s feathers 
in his hat, and his raven to talk to. Thecreatures are themselves endowed 
with the same degree of inte!ligence—the goat follows Esmeralda to prison; 
and the raven, overcoming all impediments, makes himself the companion 
of the poo: idiot in Newgate. They are alike even in this, that they elp to 
procure their owners’condemnation—the goat’s antics seal the fate of the Egypt- 
ian, as the raven’s tricks turned the scale against Barnaby. The compari- 
son might be pursued farther ; Sir John Chester is the same character in age 
that Captain Phebus is in youth. 

ut itis more in the general spirit and style of these books that the resem- 
blance is to be looked for than in particular points. ‘They are most alike in 
their vivid painting of external objects, in their strong portraiture of dark and 
stormy passions and mob fury, in exploring the corruption of great cities, in 
their faculty of awakening sympathy ; and in their singular and unrivalled 
power of fastening on the attention, of conjuring up vividly before the eye 








* ‘The Arabs call the Nile ‘the sea.’ 
+ Mahomet taught that a stranger wasa‘ God-given guest,’ which the 
Arabs naturally consider the best introduction. 








+ In the East they speak of distance by ‘ horizons,’ 
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their imaginary scenes and personages, and of stamping forever on the brain 

the incidents they relate. will venture to say, that no one who has once 
read these powerful works will ever lose the remembrance of them. In parts 
they are exaggerated, inflated, disgusting, and unnatural ; but still they exer- 
cise an influence over the mind which cannot be resisted. 

The crowd of ruffians advancing to the attack of Notre Dame reminds one 
of the ‘ No Popery’ rioters as they swept through the streets of London. The 
imagination is in each case called in to aid the terror of the spectacle. When 
Quasimodo, from the height of those towers he loved so well, beheld the crowd 
advancing stealthily in darkness, the effect, it is said, ‘was like an assem- 
blage of dead people, mute, undistinguishable, intangible, shrouded in vapour :’ 
‘He seemed to behold a mist, full of men, appruaching—shades moving in 
the shade. The crowd seemed to swell every moment. All at once a light 
shone, and in an instant seven or eight torches were moved above the heads 
of the crowd, shaking their tufts of flame amid the darkness. Then did Quasi- 
modo distinctly perceive a frightful troop of men and wemen in rags, armed 
with scythes, pikes, bill-hooks, and halberds, their thousand points all glitter- 
ing. Here and there black pitchforks formed horns for those hideous faces,” 


., &e. 

The parallel description in ‘Barnaby Rudge’ is finer. There is scarcely 
anything in language more forcible, picturesque, and true :— 

‘The crowd had torches among them, and the chief faces were distinctly 
visible. That they had been engaged in the destruction of some building 
was sufficiently apparent, and that it was a Catholic place of worship was 
evident from the spoils they bore as trophies, which were easily recognisable 
for the vestments of priests, and rich fragments of altar furniture. Covered 
with soot, and dirt, and dust, and lime, their garments torn to rags, their hair 
hanging ore about them, their hands and faces jagged and bleeding with 
the wounds of rusty nails, Barnaby, Hugh, and Denis hurried on before them, 
all like hideous madmen. After them, the dense throng came fighting on, 
some singing, some shouting in triumph, some quarrelling among themselves, 
some menacing the spectators as they passed, some with great wooden frag- 
ments, on which they spent their rage, as if they had been alive, rending them 
limb from limb, and hurling the scattered morsels high into the air; some in 
a drunken state, unconscious of the hurts they had received from falling stones, 
and bricks, and beams; one, borne upon a shutter in the very midst, covered with 
a dingy cloth, a senseless, ghastly heap.. ‘Thas, a vision otf coarse faces, with 
here and there a blot of flaming, smoky light; a dream of demon heads and 
savage eyes, and sticks and iron bars uplifted in the air and whirled about ; 
@ bewildering horror, in which so much was seen, and yet so littlek—awhich seemed 
so long and yet so short—in which there were so many phantoms to be forgotten all 
through life, and yet so many things not to be observed in that distracting glimpse— 
it flitted onward and was gone, 


How contemptible are the powers of the brush compared with those of the 
pen. What painter has ever realised a scene like that, or been able to por- 
| images so terrific, yet so true. 

none respect, the contrast between ‘Notre Dame’ and ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ 
is more striking even than any points of resemblance. I know nothing of 
Victor Hugo’s creed, but his book leaves the painful impression on the mind 
that it is written by a practical atheist. There is in it no recognition of 
Providence—no acknowledgment of the benign and gracious power that 
watches over, and cares for, human destinies. The world, to his view, is 
ruled by chance, or rather by some malignant and capricious demon, delight- 
ing in human suffering. How else could he have so tortured the beautiful 
Egyptian ; wrenching her limbs till the poor spirit, uninformed by light and 
strength from above, fainted with the body’s torture, and owned to a crime it 
shrank irom—how else could he have depicted the wretched mother, meeting 
with the long-lost child that has filled her dreams by night, her vision by day, 
and clasping her only to have her torn from her arms at the foot of the gal- 
jows—how have written those horrid exclamations of her despair—how have 
shown the Lord, our Father, upon whom she called, to be so unpitying? Far 
be from English fiction such a merciless spirit as that. How much higher, 
brighter, and truer are the views ot Dickens. When the young and the in- 
nocent are to perish, he ‘ gilds the prospect of their grave’ with heaven’s own 
— i he wings the spirit for its departure, making it strong and ardent 
in its flight. 

There are great faults in ‘ Barnaby Rudge :’ Tappertit is too absurd, and 
Denis too grossly revolting ; but viewing the striking and sustained interest 
of the story, the various and original characters—old Joe Willet, Hugh, Sir 
John Chester, Mrs. Varden, Miggs, Haredale, the Widow, and Barnaby—its 
vivid descriptions, its images of beauty and horror, its touches of pathos, its 
vigorous humour—I am inclined to think that the next age will regard it as 
the most wonderful effort of human genius since Shakspeare laid down his 
pen. The lastscene is in the very finest spirit of romance. 


POETIC JUSTICE. 


Reading ‘ Notre Dame’ has caused me tu reflect on what has been termed 
_ justice,’ a phrase apparently intended to mean a term given to the 
close of fictitious narratives distinct from what we find pervading the ordi- 
nary transactions of life, making their termination more agreeable to our 
feelings. Thus, in Nathan Tate’s burlesque alteration of King Lear, it was 
argued that it was more agreeable to poetic justice to exhibit Cordelia and 
her father finally successful, than to let the closing scene display them dead 
in each other’s arms. In this sense, nothing can possibly be more ridiculous 
than fictitious or poetic justice. But there is a mean between the ey 
ot those writers who represent virtue always triumphant, and crowned wi 
worldly honours, and Victor Hugo, who suppuses it to be the sport of fortune. 
It is contrary to all we know of the moral government of the world to suppose 
that even the most exalted excellence can secure impunity from heavy mis- 
fortune ; but it is also contrary to human experience to suppose that the vir- 
tuous are wretched in the same sense that those who derive no support from 
the spiritual part of their nature are wretched. It is very possible for the 
martyr to be mure supremely blest than those who wear the world’s crown ; 
and in this sense, but in no other, can virtue be said to be its own reward. 
To look for its triumph in worldly successes is the most pernicious lesson that 
can be taught to mankind. How much holier is the instruction that displays 
the soul conquering physical suffering and human infirmity, and rising above 
the dross of the earth instead of sinking to its level. Nor, hard as this may 
seem to those who are dweiling amid objects of love, and basking in the smile 
of fortane, is it in reality so very difficult. A gracious promise has been 
given to us—and faithful is He that hath promised—that we shall not betempt- 
ed above that we are able to bear, With the trial is given the strength to bear 
it. Inthis way I make no manner of doubt that there are miracles of daily 
occurrence in this world as wonderful, though not so strange to the eye, asthe 
calm walk of the three Israelites in the midet ot the fiery turnace of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. How else can we account for the joy of those who, suffering at 
the stake, have encouraged each other with words of joy and hope, and from 
the flames that enveloped them have testified to the surrounding multitudes of 
the unspeakable peace of that moment of torture? But I prefer rather to draw 
an illustration from the poet who saw so much deeper into the breast of hu- 
monly and the ways of Providence than any who went before, or have come 
after. 
When Cordelia is led in a prisoner, her fortune has sounded the lowest depth 
of calamity. She has lost her kingdom and her husband,—she sees her aged 
tather chained by her side, and knows that her sisters are cruel and merciless 
yet how different is her language from that of despair— 


“ Forthee, oppressed king, am I cast down. 
Myself could else outshame false fortune’s frown.” 
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She Albion. 








Her serenity even gives gleams of peace and happiness to the wretched Lear } 
he draws pictures of imprisoned joy ; declares they ‘will sing like birds in 
the cage ;’ and breaks forth into the noble apostrophe, which draws from Cor- 
delia's eyes ‘ tears such as angels weep’— 
“Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
‘fhe Gods themselves throw incense. Have I caught thee ? 
He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven 

"This is truly poetic justice. ‘The scene, though short, is in spirit perfectly 
sublime. In the same poet, there isa magnificent burst of exalied feeling 
when Isabel is being tempted by Angelo. ‘The superiority of the spirit to 
physical pain has never been more finely expressed, 

* [eapen. Were | under the terms of death, 

The impression of keen whips I'd wear as rubies, 

And strip myself to death as to a bed 

That longing I have been sick for, ere I'd yield 

My body up to shame.” 
6 Happily, the great body of mankind are not tried by mighty sufferings, nor 
called on to make super-human sacrifices; yet in fictions which pretend to ex- 
hibit the highest examples of afflicted virtue, I prefer the termination of Cor- 
delia and Clarissa Harlowe, to the prosperity which attends the career of the 
heroines of more valgar writers. ‘The fate of Esmeralda is needlessly and | 
unnaturally shocking, because innocence is represented as tortured without 
the strength and hope which can |ift the soul above the body’s pains. 

TEMPTATION AND JUDGMENT. 

In connexion with the above theme, I note that Scott, in Gay Mannering,’ | 
has ingeniously dissipated the horror which the reader is inclined to feel at| 
the tragieal fate of Meg Merrilies. 1 skipped the passage on first reading the 
novel, though I now think it a fine example of good sense and right feeling. 
Her attachmentto the house of Ellangowan raises her character, and Bertram, 
when she has perished in the effort to save him, is naturally aflected at her 
death, and inquires of the minister, who stood by her side, in what spirit she 
received the consolations of religion. 

* My dear Sir,’ said the good minister, ‘I wust this poor woman had re- 
maining sense to feel and join in the import of my prayers. But let us hum- 
bly hope we are judged by our opportunities of moral and religious instruc- 
tion. In some degree she might be considered as au uninstructed heathen, in 
the bosom of a Christian country; and let us remember that the errors and 
vices of an ignorant life were balanced by instances of disinterested attach- 
ment amounting almost to heroism, To Him, who can alone weigh our 
crimes and errors against our efforts towards virtue, we consign her with awe, 
but not without hope,’ 











BEAUTY AND INTELLECT. 


Beautiful Julia Haughton! What star in the horizon of life ever shone 
more brilliantly than thine; an Earl’s only child, and so radiant in beauty! 
The dullest beaux that ever fluttered in a ball-room, or haunted the passages 
of the opera, felt inspired by her presence. Their language flowed into a 
kind of metre as they addressed her; they became unconsciously poetic as 
they caught the light of her smile. Ali nature was rifled for images to which 
her charms might be compared, aad nature was found wanting. ‘There was 
nothing else in the world so peerless; she was made up of every creature's 
best} every one told her so—she heard it fifty times a-day, Can you wonder 
she believed it, or that she was infinitely cruel to the suitors who clustered 
round her, thick as bees round a honey jar? 

How preitily she derided the fancied woes of lovers. Mockery was en- 
chanting from her lips. It was like pelting her admirers with bon-bons or 
flowers—they felt the stroke, but they treasured the missile. ‘The flow of her 
spirits was delightful; she was always brilliant—a personification of the hap- 

jest elements of existence. Some of her female friends thought her too 

ively; they wondered atthe activity of her body, the resilessness of her mind ; 
they said she wanted sentiment, that she had not the delicate nerves necessary 
for a person of elegance and refinement; butthey were rivals, and who cared 
for their opinion} The petted beauty was more moved when a grave and 


rare interval she visited town, been kept very subdued, shyness and humility 
became a part of his nature. The very servants laughed at his gawchevie, and 
were more insolent than ever when, in the kindness of his heart, he gave them 
large douceurs to secure their attention. His brother found him useful as a 
foil—the plainness of his aspect set off the glowing beauty of Beautravers, 
and his awkwardness of manner rendered the grace of the finished man of 
fashion a hundred times more engaging. When the retired student was intro- 
duced to Julia, the cruel girl bantered him mercilessly. Accustomed al! her 
life to society—which is the great school of character—he became in berhands 
a mere plaything; she took him to pieces with as mach ease as a child does a| 
Chinease puzzle; exposed all the angularities of his mind; placed the ridicu- 
lous points of his character in the most prominent light; and then overwhelm- 
ed him with her wit. Oh! women, wi whom sympathy with whatever is 
noble, and elevated, and gentle is so beautiful—to whom compassion of ami- 
able infirmity is so natural—how can you beartoabuse your mighty, yet 
fragile power—why can you not be content with your sovereignty? You 
shudder at a crushed insect; do you think a wounded spirit a lighter matter? 
While the Lady Julia confounded the student, she poured on him the radiance 
of those lovely eyes; when he raised his gaze from the ground, he met her 
fascinating glance for an instant, and saw herbeaming smile. He ‘ook his 
leave with intolerable awkwardness, fe!] over a chair in his futile attempt to | 
reach the door walking backwards, and heard the laughter of the servants as | 
they ushered him into the street. 

He leti town that night, and opened the shutters of his solitary room, as the 
dawn of early spring stole into it. He became more devoted to his books than 
ever; yetthat glance and that smile were ever present to his mind, and as he 
read the poets, all their descriptions of beauty seemed to him cold and lifeless. 
What splendid lines, he thought, would they have given us, had they ever seer. | 
such a vision as the Lady Jalia Haughton. 

Weeks passed away, and Edmund heard with something like a sigh thatthe | 
wedding was fixed. Piacid and humble as he was, he could not think of the 
lady as his brother’s wile with pleasure. With the enthusiasm natural toa 

youthtul mind like bis, he half vowed to retire trom the world, and to spend 

is life in the most secluded district which should offer him a church appoint- 
ment. Yet while he formed this resolution he was tasking his energies fora 
scholastic prize, ofiered to competition. How vain are all renouncements of 
ambition; as if it did not pervade the cloister as well as the court and camp. 
The very monks of La Trappe contend who shall dig their graves the 
deepest. 

His time was short, and the student had to labow: much at night to over- 
take the competitors who had the start of him. Deeply occupied with his 
theme, he sat at hisdesk till his lamp gave a sickly light, and looking round 
he saw that the east was streaked with the indescribable glory that heralds | 
the approach of the sun. In the stillness of the morning air, tar from the dis- | 
tant fields, there came faint but distinct the glad melody of the lark, singing | 
at ‘heaven’s gate.’ From the old trees, bright with the earliest foliage of the | 
year, that rese above the solemn architecture of the colleges, there issued the | 
mellow, melancholy note of the blackbird, and the many-voiced thrush whist- | 
ling and chuckling, as if he derided human toil. Edmund threw open his | 

window, for he felt his brow feverish, and the over-strung fibres of his brain | 
atonce relaxed. He was — young, he had no encourager of his toil, no | 
friends that cared for him, no hopes, and almost as bad, no cares, of lile to sti- | 
mulate him to exertion, With thoughts of loneliness rushing through his 

mind, with nature in all its loveliness before him, with his pale Jamp behind, 

with intellect and body jaded by exertion and abstinence, cannot the reade1 

imagine what the young student did ? 

Wiping the traces of emotion trom bis cheek, he went forth into the air 
to regain composure. The slanting rays of the sun falling upon the de vy 
grass, studded the meadows with as many seeming gems as there are stars in- 
laid in the floor of heaven at midnight. His walk terminated with the tree be- 
neath which tradition asserts that Milton, when a youth, loved to indulge his 
reveries. The student sat beneath its broad shade, aod dreamed that his 
spirit, like that mighty soul, the shadow of whose faine rendered the tree sa- 
cred, might influence and delight the minds of ages yet to come. Sleep 
stole insensibly upon him, and he had visions of ange!s with eyes of light 
singing to celestial harps, their features seeming to him distinct, yet there 
was not one which did not resemble Julia’s. 














thoughtful lady, a relation, seriously told her that her lovelinesswas yet impertect 
that she had the casket, but not the "em; the shrine, but not the offering and 
the incense, Scarcely could the Lauy Julia understand this, What mysti- 
cism to talk of two kinds of existence, that of the body, and that of the spirit. 
Spiritual beauty! it was unintelligible. The lady was a “blue,” she had 
read Plato in Greek, and her counsels were chorused by such sweet musical 
laughter, or received with such a pretty fall of the lip, that what could she do 
but caress the charming mad-cap, and promise to let her be as buoyant and as 
thoughtless as she pleased. 

There are insects, it is said, which are born and die in one summer’s day. 
If Julia ever cast a thought upon the matter, she must have believed that their 
being was a type ofhers. Not a cloud had ever dimmed the blue sky of her 
butterfly existence. Her fortune was the opposite of that of the beautiful 
maiden so sweetly described by Moore: she never loved a shrub, but under 
the skilfal management of the head gardener, it became a tree ; nor a flower, 
but it bloomed the pride of the conservatory. She had nothing to do with 
gazelles, but her little King Charles’ spaniels, alter getting most unromanti- 
cally fat, died at last of sheer old age. And her jennet, the beautiful little 
Arabian, se glossy and playful, with arched neck and distended nostrils, that 
bore her through the parte as lightly as down is carried by the wind, had never 
been unfit for service a day.in his life, He knew every tone of her voice, 
obeyed every movement of her hand; he was swift as an eagle, but gentle as 
a dove: well might the creature be proud and happy to have such a mistress. 
He was a courtier, like the rest, and feigned exulling joy the instant he felt her 
hand on his bridle. 

But she had some little vexations ; once the stupid jeweller set her diamonds 
wrongly, and she protested she would change him, till he moved compassion 
by vowing that such a step would be his ruin, as all the world would 
follow her Ladyship’s example. Another time, her milliner trimmed her 
court«iress with Brussels, instead of Mechlin. She went to the Drawing- 
room, nevertheless; but was wretched till the papers the next — (what 
courtiers to the great and happy are those papers, too,) epoke of her dazzling 
beauty as delighting even the crowd that thronged St. James's-street. 

In the circle in which she moved, there suddenly appeared a being almost 
as bright as herself—Lord Beautravers, returned from the continent at twenty- 
four to the clear enjoyment of one of the finest properties in all England. He 
became the rage at once; his style of beauty was so striking and wousual ; his 
fair, bright hair fell over his fine, well-set, and noble brow in the most grace- 
fully negligent waves that can be imagined ; his eyes, of the deepest blue of 
heaven, sparkled with the joy of life; his clear, brilliant complexion, almost 
too delicate for a man, glowed with the warm, rich hue of health; his features 
were perfect as though a sculptor had wrought them; he was conscious of 
his attractions, but that consciousness only gave greater ease and grace to his 
manner. He was one of the finest and most polished specimens of humanity 
ever seen. 

What apity, it must be added, he was so unfeeling. When told of the 
hearts he had broken, he vnly siniled, so as to show a double row of teeth of 
uttrivalled whiteness, ‘That smile seemed to say—How can the flame help 
burning the silly moths that will fly into it?) No one could accuse him of any 
gross vice; he neither drank, nor swore, nor smoked, nor kept low company. 
All his failings were gentlemanly; he was such a creature as Lord Chester- 
field would have worbigped. His taste in dress was exquisite ; and really he 
had a pretty notion of art and literature. He could speak of the shadows of 
Rembrandt, the lights of Claude, the forms of Raphael, the animation of Ru- 
bens. People said he was cold, yet he discoursed of the passion of Byron, 
and has been heard to praise Wordsworth. It was a capital jest, no doubt, 
to hear so complete an exquisite, one who shuddered at the thought of the 
morning air, and who voted flowers a bore, except those to be putchased in 

the lobbies of the opera, pretend to an apprecigtion of the poetof Nature. But 
so itwas ; had astrology been in tashion, he would equally have spoken of ‘ cups’ 
and ‘ houses.’ 

Beautravers thought Julia a little too natural, and a great deal too lively 
and clever; but she was the one great prize in fashion’s wheel that season. 
He paid a little of that marked attention which accomplished gentlemen 
k so well how to render, without comfhitting themselves, and the fluttering 
gif was snared at once. Beautravers was flattered by his conquest, and the 
perti was arranged. The universal exclamation was, that so delightful a 

match had never been made. The triends on each side said they were born 
for each other, and in their acclamation the malice, that whispered Beautra- 
vers was a coxcomb, and the lady a coquette, was lost. Jalia’s star maintained 
its ascendency 

Beautravers had a younger brother, a student at Oxford—a poor, meek- 
spirited, pale-faced young fellow, whose whole fortune consisted of a few 
thousand pounds. Between two brothers there never was a greater contrast 
Poor Edmund, when he visited town, moved in society with much of the dowa- 
cast, dejected air of Peter Schiemihl, after his bargain with the lank grey man; 


the difference was, that while Peter had only to complain he had no shadow, 


unhappy Edmund felt he had no substance. He had been educated with a 


clérgyman in Cornwall, himself a younger son's youngest son. 
fore he was out of his teens. 


a shaven crown and sackcloth 


buried himself with his books in his dark chamber. Having, whenever a 


} He knew ot 
but one world—that which existed in the days of Pericles and Augustus. The 
boy caught his love of study and of nature, and was a decided book-worm be- 
All his relatives regarded his disposition with 
just the same kind of pleasure as some centuries ago a family felt when the 
youthfal member of a noble house took a taste for the cloister, and rejoiced in 
From Cornwall he went to Cambridge, and | his broad and shining chest. proudly ar 


t 


t} and curvetting and 


Their harps givirg a louler sound than usual [it might have been the finale 
of their chorus] woke him. He raised his eyes,—conld he be dreaming 
still? No; there stood before him Julia herself, more lovely than ever, and 
the celestial melody was but the music of her laughter. She leaned on his 
brother's arm, and there were other gentlemen beside her. ‘They were on a 
visit to a seat but a few miles off, and had rode out to taste the freshness of the 
morning air. Beautravers remembered that Edmund was at college, and de- 
termined to ask ‘the boy’—so he always called him—to his wedding, and thus 
the party surprised the youth. If any dress could have increased the effect 
of Julia’s loveliness, it was that she wore. The bright, glossy, dark hairfdes- 
cended in broad bands from beneath her riding-hat, aun gave to her fe- 
minine face an air of inexpressible archness. ‘The eloquent blood called to 
her cheek by exercise spoke of the purest joy and health. The habit fitting 
tight to her bust disclosed its exquisite proportions, and the broad black ribbon 
tied round the fair throat above the habit-shirt made its purity and grace more 
conspicuous. The white gauntlets clothing that delicate hand, and reaching 
above the wrist, seemed put on in pretty mockery of the guise of war. Even the 
skirt of her habit, as she held it in one hand, seemed of itself to fall into 
ust such folds as a painter would chose tor his drapery; and peeping from 
sneath the sombre cloth might be seen a foot and ankle such as you would 
suppose nature might send forth were a premium offered for the most finished 
specimen of her handiwork. 

Poor, poor Edmund! he was bewildered and lost. Had one of the angels 
of hisdream appeared to him, he could have discoursed calmly, and have 
maintained his senses; but it was because those eyes flashed so brilliantly 
with the light of life, and pure human blood coloured that cheek, that he felt 
his power of speech lostto him. He could have dealt with beings in whose 
veins flowed celestial fluid, pale and colourless, but what, what would have 
been their attractions to puor, frail humanity, compared with those of Julia 
Haughton ! 

She asked him, with her cruellest smile, if he knew such a person in the 

town as Mr. Edmund Courmorton; and then she went on to describe his ap- 
pearance, exaggerating the peculiarities of his manner and gait, the careless- 
ness of his dress, and not stopping even at the hollowness of his cheek. Yet 
this she did with such a womanly tact, that none of her expressions seemed 
harsh and offensive, though every sentence called from her companions a 
fresh burst of laughter. 
The student, in his slouching gown, stood still beneath the shade of that 
hallowed tree. His head was bare, and his uncombed hair gave something 
of wildness to his aspect; his eyes were bloodshot; his visage, when the first 
crimson flush had died away, was pale even to sallowness, except where a 
few hectic spots disfigured, rather than lightened his face. His confusion be- 
came at last so painful, that the crue! beauty was touched with something of 
the compassion that the sportsman feels for the hunted and timid hare. She 
spoke to him more kindly ; and when her lover invited his brother to be pre- 
sent at their wedding, she deigned to second the invitation. The answer of 
the youth was as unfortunate and awkward as usual: ‘he had more import- 
ant matters to attend to.” More important !—as if, in the eyes of that party, 
there could be anything more important on earth. The lady left him under 
the confirmed impression that he was sulky as well as shy. He saw her back 
turned to him; he followed her at a distance, watched her mount her Arabian, 
and saw her fly through hedge-rows, and ever meadows, till the cavalcade 
was lost to sight; and then, in the agony of his spirit, he cast himself upon 
the ground, and bit the tongue that had so cared to belie his thoughts, and to 
throw back the kindness offered to him. 

When the university prize was awarded, Edmund Courmorton was not 
among the competitors. . * * * * 

Again must the beautiful jennet of Lady Julia be brought before the read 
ers of this true narrative, for he is, as may be already surmised, a leading 
character in the action. Early June is beautiful even in Londen; the scent 
of hawthorn ané lilac perfumes the squares and parks, and loads the morning 
air with fragrance. After gazing for so long on the huge bundles of black 
dried sucks, which in winter we still call trees, it is pleasant to see every 
twig clothed in bright green, to hear the rustling of the wind, rifling the lime 
of its tassels and the chestnut of its blossoms; to see the branches sway this 
way and that—and above all and before all, after so many months of cloud 
and gloom, chilling fog, and biting winds, to bask in the vivifving warmth of 
the all-glorious sun, as the writer does at this instant, and knows that it con- 
ters gladness on every created thing; yea, on the flowers and herbs, which 
even when tiey droop beneath his ardent beams, droop but as the maiden be- 
neath the glance of her lover, only to rise with prouder head and more vigo- 
rous and joytul life 

Julia was not one ot those who could pass the morning within doors, when 
the light air and the young sunshine of the day tempted her abroad. Beau. 
travers was her faithful attendant, resolving to make amends for his bondage 
by greater liberty when the lady and her wealth were his own. They rode 
out when one half London was asleep, and the other halftoiling. A regiment 

of the guards marched from one park to the other with a splendid band ai its 
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head; the eye of the meanest soldier there glanced with pride at Apsley 
House, and felt a portion of the glory of the great warrior of his day reflecte, 
on himself. The band broke forth into an inspiring strain, and Julia’s pretty 
Arabian kept time to the music in a manner that would have delighted Costa 
or Benedict. Tossing, as if in sport, flecks of foam from his brilliant pit upon 
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leaping trom the ground to the crash of the band, and fret- 
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ting with mimic fury as he felt his mistress’s hand caressing his neck, he set 
off ihe carriage and grace of the lovely creature who managed him, as with 
the slightest touch of her hand she restrained his impatience, and made him 
Obedient to her will. Suddenly some talismanic words were uttered by the 
officer who directed the regiment—words as puzzling to the uninitiated ear as 
are the hieroglyphics of Egypt to the eye—and there was the ring of a thou- 
sand firelocks ; another word, and they were pointed in the air; another, and 
far and wide the slumbering echoes were awoke by a rattling peal of mus. 
ketry. 

Swit, swift as the flight of an arrow from the bow,—as the stoop of a falcon 
on the quarry,;—shot the Arabian on his course. Vain in that moment of his 
terror were bit and curb,—the shouts of the spectators served but to increase 
his alarm. Oue maa waved his arms, and the creature leapt high into the air, 
as if he would overpass any barriers that man could offer to his progress; 
his eye flashed fire, his widely-spread nostrils glowed ot the brightest crimson ; 
hoofs fel] so fast upon the’hard earth, that no mortal eye was quick enough to 
note their movement. In that instant of freedom, he avenged his years of 
servitude: he flew as if the pathless desert was before, and in the distance, 
streams, pastures, and the partners of his blood inviting him on. 

The force of the air carried Julia’s hat from her head, and gave her lovely 
tresses to the wind. Pale asthe face from which life has fled, she still re- 
tained her presence of mind, and tugged, but how vainly, at the rein. She 
saw before her Gloster-gate, the next instant she was close to it, and her steed’s 
head in line with the pier. She made one last effort to check or turn him, 
and closed her eyes. Swift as thought she was hurried against iron bars, and 
dashed from there upon the stone cooping, The Arabian fell dead upon the 
spot, and the Lady Julia Haughton, sa proud and so beautiful, so full of lite 
and joy but a few minutes before, was borne bleeding and senseless to the 


mansion ot her noble father, and this, but one week from the day fixed tor her 


marriage. 

What days of anxious suspense were those in which life and death con- 
tended over the bed of the fair girl, and, as in the ballad of Coleridge, seemed 
to place her being on the chance of the dice. Her agonies were severe, and 
the pain and the shock produced raging fever with delirium, and when this 
peril was passed, other injuries developed themselves, which lcng baffied med- 
ical skill to pronounce their seat. But at length, it was discovered that her 
spine was seriously hurt, and gradually it was broke to the Earl that his dar- 
ling Julia would be a cripple for lite. 

The London season wore on; the fashionable papers had long lists of de- 
partures; the magnates who formed the splendour of fetes-champetres and as- 
semblies dispersed—Alinack’s had its last ball, and the Opera its last benefit 
—the very exhibitions forsook Egyptian Hall; in the fashionable streets and 
squares you might see long ranges 0 mansions with their shutters in paper. 
Dust accumulated on the tables of the club-houses, and spiders drew lines un- 
disturbed from Chronicle to Times, and trom Times to Post. |t was a scandal, 
so said all the friends of Beautravers, that he should remain another day in 
town. He might goto his uncle at Vienna, and amuse himself with the 
highest belles of Austria; or to his cousin in Scotland, and shoot mooriowl; 
or accompany the new ambassador to St. Petersburg, or visit Italy. 

Beautravers had done all that could be expected of him. For the first fort- 
night he made a point of calling everyday himself, and really sacrificed many 
pleasant enjoyments- Afterwards he sent his gentleman regularly each 
morning, and though he no longer avoided Tattersall’s, or forsook the ring 
before dinner, or failed at the Opera, or the parties at which he was expected, 
he constantly kept a serious look in reserve for the mention of Lady Julia’s 
name. 

When the sufferer’s sense was restored, her first thought was of Beautra- 
vers. Nothing so constant as his devotion, they told her, was ever known. 
He wearied the servants by his importunities; the medical men whe attended 
her by his solicitude. ‘How often did he send?’ ‘ Half a dozen times a-day 
at least. He had called his brother to town, and made him take up his resi- 
dence ata neighbouring house; and had posted him, at the crisis of her ill- 
ness, at her door.’ What balim poured into the sorrows of the Jovely girl was 
this—they told her not yet that she would be a deformity; they had not had 
the heart to do so, 

It was true that Edmund was in town; true that he hung about the Earl’s 
door. By the metest chance in life it always so happened that not a servant 
came upto the area-steps that he did notencounter Mr. Edmund a lew yards 
off. Regularly was the coachman of the physician hailed as he turned a cor- 
ner of the square, and as regularly did the anxious face of the young student 
peep into the carriage winuow. It was by his advice that the great surgeon 
of his time, less known then than now, was called in, who first discovered 
the hidden injury, and adopting remedial measures, dispersed the shadow the 
angel of death castoverher. It was Edmund who sent the splendid bouquets 
that stood at her open window, and, poor simpleton, he could have wept when 
he heard they gave her pleasure, though it wasin the belief that they were the 
gift of her betrothed. 

At length, she was equal to an interview with Beautravers. Was it his 
nature that waschanged or herown? Afierso long an absence—such depth 
of suffering, she thought he must be greatly moved to see her, and to see her 
so altered too—so thin, so emaciated, so pale. In her agony and her danger, 
her spirit had often been raised heavenward; there had been fearful struggles 
in her mind. The minister who had sprinkled water from the font on her 
face as an infant, who led her to the bishop’s feet, who had first held to her 
lips the sacred cup, who was to have united her to Beautravers at the altar— 
this minister, her father’s oldest friend, was tender but jaithful. He chased 
from her soul the dark phantoms that hovered over it, and gave to her view 
glimpses of beatific hope and felicity. 

There is one thing most perplexing in haman life and character. We are 
so ignorant of change in ourselves, that when our own ideas have assumed 
an altered complexion, we imagine that our friends, in whose mind no such 
change has taken place, are wonderfully different from what we once knew 
them. It is they who have changed, we imagine, not us. Some have believed, 
when returning to their native place, after long absence, that the streets have 
grown narrower since they left it. The sensation is not always so startling, 
but with every marked alteration in character, it is produced with more or 
less distinctness. Julia imagined that Beautravers would fall on his knees 
by her bedside, and that almost his first accents of congratulation would syl- 
lable themselve« into solemn thanksgiving to heaven. Shat'ered as she was, 
she had prepared herself for an affeeting and pathetic interview. She was 
disappointed; he approached her with the same smile that played over her 
features when he assisted her to choose the jewels at Storr and Mortimer’s. 
In two minutes afier he had entered, he complained the room was close, and 
raised the sash. He was delighted to see she was so well, but sorry to find 
she could not rise. He was about to leave England, but could not think of 
going without bidding her farewell. He hoped to find her better on his return, 
and, then, standing before the glass to wind his long, fine hair ronnd his fin- 
gers, he said he expected to be back ina few months, and that he hoped to 
hear from her. Letters could reach him at the Austrian ambassador's. His 
brother was going to remain in town, and with her permission would wait 
on her. And so kissing her attenuated hand, he bade her good bye, and left 
the room, more handsome, more graceful, and more heartless than ever. 

_ Poor Julia, had thy heart been a fountain, thou couldst have wept it 
dry. 

‘Shocking !’ said Beautravers to an acquaintance in the street; ‘the poor 
girl is a confirmed cripple. It’s a pity she doats on me so, They must treat 
her like an infant, onl wean her.’ 

It was some days before Edmund could gain admittance to her chamber — 
His cheat was discovered, in his attentions there was so much delicacy, that 
atter the first gush of grief and wounded pride was past, she desired to see and 
thank him. He stood by her side—he held her hand in his—he heard the 
sweet, low tones of her voice, now modulated by tenderness and feeling, ex- 
pressing the language of a grateful mind to him—to Aim, so humble, so un- 
conscious of merit! He was silent; but what eloquence was there in the 
gleaming eye—in the trembling hand—in the lips that parted, but gave forth 
nosound. How could the face be plain which beamed such devotion—which 
retiecied a depth of feeling no language was adequate to express? Julia 
thought him almost handsome; and he tound Julia still nearer the angel of 
his vision than when she broke upon his sight as he sat beneath Milton's 
tree. 

He visited her often ; he saw that she listened to him well pleased; and 
he revealed the various beauties, coilected from many ages and tongues, that 
filled his mind. There is this difference between the stores of intellect and 
the hoards of material wealth, that the more the former are lavished, the richer 
does he who owns them become—his profusion orly increases his treasure.-- 
The student, animated by her approval, became eloquent - his tones trembled 
with emotion as he recited favourite passages, or descanted on their beauty 
and excellence ; and often when he turned to look on his auditor, he saw her 
star-like eyes glistening with the lustre of the self-same feeling ihat suffused 
his own 

> > . . . . . a . > * sl 

The beauty of an English landscape has often been praised, but its senti- 
ment has been frequently overlooked. Much of its charm lies 1n its calm 
tranquillity—in the air of revose, and happiness, and assured security it 
breathes. Looking from a height over numerous villages, with their mocest 
church steeples, over the wide « hampaign, with its distinct divisions of prop- 
erty, you feel that you are in a land on which an invader has never trod tor 
ages beyond memory. On asummer’s eve, there stood on a grassy terrace 
ommanding a prospect of wood and dale, and far. far in the distance, te 
sea, as blue as the sky above it, two beings whom you might pronounce at 
the first glance to be all in all to each other. The scene was one of perfect 
serenity. the Lee, as heavily laden he journeyed homeward, lighted on the 
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flowers he passed in sport, as if he knew there was no chance of disturbance. 
Around them were such signs of life as in a rural prospect the eye delights 10 
meet: caitle were ee cena, children were playing before cottage 
doors, and labourers with hearty steps were advancing to the reward of their 
day’s toil. 

Bamund Courmorton—it was he upon whose arm Lady Julia leant—was 
another man, yet the same. His being had expanded, the tree which before 
bore only hard and uninviting buds, was now rich with ripe fruit. The void 
in his breast was filled up, and his disposition became firmer, without losing 
anything of its kindliness. With his marriage a sphere of active usefulness 
opened to his view, and instead of dreaming away existence, he gave life to 
its natural and wholesome daties. It was now Julia who looked up to him, 
who hung upon his words, and who felt he was worthy of allher affection. 

‘And you are sure,’ she said, ‘(hat time is powerless to weaken affection, 
or to sever hearts that truly love.’ 

‘ As sure as that my hand presses yours—as sure as that I believe the 
minds which are hallowed by purity on earth shall be perfected in heaven.’ 

* And you still think that misfortune is as powerless as time, and that the 
loss of personal attractions connot diminish the love that is based on nobler 
atributes.’ An here she gazed with something like a shade of pain and 
regret at her foot yet crippled, though her form was erect, and her cheek 
glowed with the freshness of health. 

He understood her meaning, and answered it by looking into her eyes.— 
‘ Did | ever,’ he whispered in his softesttone, ‘adore you as in this hour !— 
Bat come, my love, we have seen the last glance of the sun; let us move. I 
want you to read Cowper’s lines to Mrs. Unwin, and compare them with 
Voltaire's sneer at the altered appearance of the lady who once received his 
homage. 1 remember but one verse,— 

“ Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light— 

My Mary.” 


They reached the end of the terrace in silence, when the nurse met them | 


with a fair young child in her arms; and then it was Courmortot who spoke 
again laughingly— Yes, the poet wasright. But do you know, Julia, I feel 
infinitely happy to think that we shall see this child a woman, and yet that 
those bright jocks of yours will not have lostone shade of their lustre; though | 
we sit at her wedding feast.’ =i 
‘But when age shall come, how then, Edmund?’ 
‘Why then, love, I will write sonnets on thy spectacles.’ 





THE LAST CITATION. 

Two criminals were executed at Madrid in 1838, for their ferocious and 
blood-thirsty conduct during the emeute of 1835. They perished by the ga- 
rota, or iron collar, substituted in Spaiu forthe halter—and not only protested 
their innocence to the very last moment of their lives, but summoned their 
accusers aud judges to appear in judgment with them, within a few days, be. 
fore the bar of the Great Judge. Yet the guil: ofthese unhappy crimi- 


nals was most notorious; the murders for which they suffered hed been | 


publicly committed, and the wonder was, that they should have escaped their 
just punishment for so long a period as three years. 

Tais bold and pertinacious assertion of their innocence by such undoubied 
criminals, fills the wind with the most painful emotions. We cannot but shud- 
derat the infatuation which led them to go before their Maker with a lie 
upon their lips; and we begin to doubt what degree of credit may be due 
to the last solemn assertiops of many who have died for crimes proved against 
them by oaly circumstantial evidence. Can it be possible that innocence and 
guilt, in the same awful situation, withthe terrible apparatus of death before 
them, an unpitying crowd of fellow-men around, with no hupe for the future but 
such as may be founded on the mercy of their Creator—can the conscience- 
stricken criminal and the guiltless victim of judicial error, under these terri- 
ble circumstances, feel alike—be equally able to call down upon their judges 
the swift-coming condemnation of the Great Judge! It seems incredible 
that such things should be; yet a reference to the history of the past affords 
many instances in which this great problem of our nature remains on record, 
— to be solved at that day wher the secrets of all hearts shall be made 
cnown, 


Spain was governed, in 1311, by Ferdinand IV., a monarch possessing | 


many excellent qualities, being brave, just, and generous; yet he died in the 
prime of life under very singular circumstances, arising out of a departure from 
the love of justice which he had usually evinced. Three noblemen were brought 
before him charged with having murdered a fourth; they strongly protested 
their innocence, and affirmed that, iftime were given tiem, they could bring 
proofsof it; but the king, disegarding their entreaties, ordered them to be 
thrown from a lefty rock, The unfortunate men continued to make the 
strongest asseverations of innocence, declaring that the death of the king. 
within thirty days from that time, would show the truth of their statements, 
for that they summoned him to come to judgment with them before the throne 
of heaven. Ferdinand, at this tune, was in perfect health; but whether 
the startling prediction of his victims produced its own fulfilment by affecting 
his imagination, or whether some other malady attacked him, history does not 
determine—he died on the last of the thirty days, and hence obtained the 
surname of Ferdinand the Summoned 

About this period, which abounds in circumstances that show the supersti- 
tion and intellectual darkness of all classes of people in Europe, the celebrated 
order of Knights Templars was ebolished. This powerful body, half monastic, 
half military, bad acquired a strength and influence which made them hateful 
to the jealous eyes of the sovereigns of Europe; while, individually, they were 
feared by the people, who suffered from their vices. Warriors of the cross, 
they passed freely into court and camp, wherever the nobles of the land were 
assembled ; they were privileged to display all the pomp and circumstance 
of war—to practise all that was then considered gay, gallant, and refined, 
or adapted to win the love of dames of high degree; while their vows of celi- 
bacy cut them off from ail chance of honourable alliance with the objects of 
their admiration. Many a noble house had been dishonoured by these sol- 
dier-priests: many an humble hearth wasrobbed at once of the innocence 
of its brightest ornament, and of all, in the shape of wealth, that rapacity 
could wring from those too powerless to resist. Still, though guilty of ambi- 
tion and profligacy—the vices of the camp; though convicted of avarice and 
‘uxury—the sins of the cloister; these wrought not their @wnfall: their 
wealth, asa body, was immense, and greater than their political power; so 
Pope Clement V, then at Avignon, and Philip the Fair of France (needy 
prelate and avaricious king.) caused all the Knights Templars within their 
dominions to be seized on the same day, and thrown into secure dungeons. 
Jacques de Molay, the Grand Master of the order, and several of the best and 
bravest among them, were accused of sorcery, and other dark crimes against 
the laws of God and man, which admitted not of proof, and could only be 
met by solemn denial; some of them, in the agonies of the torture to which 
‘hey were subjected, confessed to impossible enormities, and were there- 
Upon condemned to die, Not so Jacques de Molay ; he appears to have possess- 
ed qualities, both physical and mental, that might ‘ give the world assurance 
ofa man:’ mingling the martyr's faith with the warrior's pride, he never quailed 
uncer the severest torture, but strongly protested not only his own innocence, 
Dut that of his order. Even at the last fiery ordeal of fagot and stake, before 
the cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris, he appeared with unshaken sereuity 

’ ceportment was full of majesty, for he had long been the equal compa- 
"on of princes ; and of calm dignity, for he was conscious of innocence; and 
he had, withal, a Christian faith whose fervour could not be chilled even in the 
Sour of death. Humbly admitting that he was guilty of the faults of our com- 
mon nature, he denied the crimes imputed to him, and, committing his spirit 
‘0 his maker, he summoned Clement and Philip to appear with him in judg- 
ment within a year. ‘They both outlived the period, though Philip died so 
‘oon after, as to occasion some doubt in the minds of the believers in the 
marvellous, whether his sudden death was not a fulfilment of the Grand Mas- 
‘er's prediction. 

Charles de Gontau't, Baron de Biron, was the friend of Henry IV. of France 
“elore that monarch came to the throne, and he continued to be his firm 
‘cherent for some time afterwards. Disappvinted, however, in some project 
ambition, he cabalied agzinst his master, and being betrayed by his own 
‘aet, was committed to the Bastille. Henry was much attached to this brave 
~“evauier, and entreated him to acknowledge his fault and be forgiven; but 
“ther Biron was innocent, and his vale: a traitor, or he continued to hope 
“at that person would rot ultimately criminate him, and proudly refused to 
pe concession. When pvt upon his trial, he was found guilty; but 
ve, ae fusted to Henry's favour fora pardon: the king, however, was not 
_* ended by his obduracy than by bis treason, and signed the warrant for 
oe ation. Nothing could exceed the surprise and despair of Biron when 
vehoae imiormed that he was to die on the following day: he broke out into 
con. St protestations of innocence, upbraided the king with ingratitude and 
conan and defied and denovnced his accusers and judges, accusing the 
re ae who had presided at his trial of unfair dealing, and summoning 
theies an in jadgment with him within the year. The chancellor, 

val —— in the consciousness of his own uprightness, did not die, but 

+ Me samme longer than Biron—until 1617. 3 
Dake of B ogvese in 1640 threw off the yoke of Spain, and nominated John, 
Taganza, tothe throne. At his death he left two sons, Alphonzo and 


charity, atlength became the occasion of such serious disputes and troubles, 
that the Emperor Constantine found it necessary toemploy bis influence and 
authority to allay the violence of the contending parties, and reduce them to a 
uniformity of practice. 
passed in the famous Council of Nice, to the following effect:—‘ That the 
great Paschal, or Easter teast, should be every where observed on the same day, 
and that not on the day of the Jewish Passover, but on the following Sunday ; 
that the full moon happening upon, or next afier the vernal equinox, or 2ist 
day of March, shall be taken for the ful] moon of Nisan; that t 
lowing that full moon should be Easter-day.’ 


the time of observing Easter, at a much later 
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of Nemours; she had a good dowry, a handsome person, considerable 
talents, and few virtues; and they succeeded to thé throne. Don Pedro, 
the younger bother of Alphonzo, was every way his superior; and the shrewd, 


imbceility should be so apparent, as to justify his removal from the throne to 
make room fo: Dou Pedro. Her own divorce then followed, and she artfully 
demanded back her cowry, well knowing that it was irrevocably squandered ; 
but, as her real ubject was to becowe the wie of Don Pedro, she mauaged to 
be solicited to marry him, and so toreassame the nome and rank of queen. 
Having carrned this point, the guilty pair thought it necessary, for their own 
security, to have the deposed king and divorced husband closely confined ; he 
submitted without complaint, and with only a momentary ebullition of anger, 
on hearing that his brother bad married his wife. For fifteen years he remain- 
ed a melancholy captive in the castle of Contra, the beauties of whore ‘ glori- 
ous Eden’ he was not suffered toenjoy. When on the point of death, he sau, 
‘Lam going, but the queen will suon follow me toanswer before God's awtul 
tribunal forthe evils she has heaped upon my heed.’ She died in a few months 
after him, in 1683; having been more miserable in the gratification of her 
passivas, than her victim could have been in his solitary prison. 

The last and most remarkable of these citations is in connection with the 
history of the reigning family of this country; end its details are, perhaps, 
more touching and romantic than any that have preceded it. George, 
the electoral prince of Hanover, who afterwards ascended the throne of 
Great Britain, was married early in life, to Sophia Dorothea, princess of Halle, 
a young lady of grea: personal beauty and accomplishments. She was the only 
child of her parents, and had been reared with much tenderness, so that she 
carried to the court of the elector that unchecked gaiety of heart which so 
often leads innocent and inexperienced females first into impradence and then 
into error. She allowed herself, soon afier her arrival, to make some piquant 
remarks upon the rather coarse and inelegant ladies whom her fatner-in-law, 
after the custom of the smal! German sovereigns, kept openly at his court, 
and thereby she created enemies, who were ever on the watch to injure and 
| Aunoy her. Her own conduct was irreproachable, until, in an evi! hour, there 
| came to Hanover the young Count Koningsmark, a Swedish nobleman of an 

ancient and honourable family, who was high in favour at thecourt of Stock- 
holm. Thecount, fascinated by the manners of the princess (whose hus- 
band was absent with his father’s army,) paid her the most flattering atten- 
tiop, which she carelessly, but it is believed innocently admitted. ‘This atford- 
ed the elector an opportunity of accomplishing her ruin, A trap was laid 
for her, which had the effect of bringing Koningsmark to the neighbourhood 
of her apartments at an improper hour. ‘The unfortanate Swede was never 
more seen in life, and Sophia, being arrested, was conveyed without loss of 
time, and with the concurrence of her deceived husband, to the castle of 
Ahlen, on the banks of the river Ahlen, where she remained in close contine- 
| neat thirty-two years. 
| Itis not to be supposed that this incarceration of a young and beautiful 
| woman, the wife of a powerful monarch—for George in time became king 
of Great Britain—could be an unimportant secret. Their son, the Prince of 
Wales, who was never cn very good terms with his futher, was anxious 
to see her, and twice, at the risk of his life, swam his horse across ‘he river 
that surrounded the castle where she was confined. There is somethiog 
very touching in this filial devotion to a mother whoin he could scarcely re- 
member to have seen, and who was accused of such grave uflences; but the 
heart of the old German baron who kept the castle was made of such stern 
stuff, as to be proof against all fine emotions, and the young prince could not 
obtain an interview with bis mother. There was no evidence egainst her that 
could justify a divorce; and on one occasion her husband made overtures 
to her for a recoxciliation ; but she proudly replied, ‘If what I am accused 
of be true, lam unworthy of him; if the accusation be false, he is unworthy 
of me; I wilt not accept his offer.’ Immediately before her death, she wrote 
a letter to him containing an affirmation of her innocence, a reproach for his 
injustice, and a citation tu appear, within a year and a day, at the Divine tribu- 
nal for judgment. This letter she confided to an intimate frend, with a soleun 
charge to see it delivered to the king's own hand ; but as this wes an under- 
taking of a delicate, if not a dangerous nature, some months passed by with 
out its being conveyed to him. At Jength his visit to his electoral dumi- 
nions seemed to present the desired opportunity, and when he was on his way 
to Hanover, a messenger met him and delivered the packet to him in his 
coach. Supposing that it came from Hanover, he opened it directly ; but 
its contents, and the fatal citation with which it ended, had such an effect 
on him, tnat he fell into convulsions, which brought on apoplexy and death. He 
expired at the palace of his brother, the bishop of Osnaburgh, just seven 
months after his unfortunate wife. 

George If., the rson, elways believed in his mother’s innocence, and, had «he 
survived his father, he would have restored her to ber rank as queen dowayger. 
Soon after his accession, he visited his electoral dominions, and caused 
some alterations to be made in the-palace. On taking up the floor of bis mother’s 
dressing-room, the remains of Count Koningsmark were discovered. It is 
probable that the unfortunate man was seized and strangled at the moment 
of his arrest, and that his body was placed under the boards to prevent dis- 
covery. The affair was hushed up, for George was careful of his mother’s 
character ; besides which, pradential motives Would lead him to desire strict 
secrecy on this subject. His frequent altercations with his father, in cor june. 
tion with the stigma thrown upon his mother, hat already given occasion to 
severe sarcasm and some ribaidry on the part of the Jacobites, and this dis- 
covery was not calculaied to silence unwelcome insinuations about his paren- 
tage Sophia's story remains on the page of history, a melancholy example 
of the miseries that may result from the neglect of those minor morals so im- 
portant to woman. ‘That she was essentially innocent, there is little room to 
doubt, but if she had also been duly scrupulous to maintain those appearances 
of purity which are necessary \o the perfection of woman's moral status, 
her whole destiny might have been bright instead of dark; her talents and 
beauty, instead of being wasted in a prison, might have adorned a palace and 
added lustre to a crown 

Such is a brief sketch of some of the miost famous citations recorded in 
history. There is matter in them for serious consideration, not as encoura- 
ging a superstitious belief in marvels, but as showing the influence of the 
mind upon the body; a subject of such importance, that the writer gladly 
leaves it to abler hands, 
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EASTER. 

At this period of thronging fasts and festivals, of holiday celebrations and 
temporary releases from the toils of life, we are reminded of our custom to 
bring before our readers some brief notice of the season, and the claim of its 
duties and observances to their regard. 

We do so, however, we confess, in the present instance, with some appre- 
hension lest our steps should press too far en consecrated ground. The religi- 
ous thoughts and duties connected with Easter are, we feel, too hallowed and 
too awful to be associated in juxtaposition with the lighter matter of our 
columns, With an earnest reference ofthe reader, therefore, tc those numer- 
ous admirable collections of reflection and knowledge on such subjects, some 
of which must be within the reach of every one, we proceed to our usual slight 
antiquarian sketch of the time, and thence to its lighter and more familiar 





intriguing, wascrupulous princess of Nemours soon contrived that her husbana’s 
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Charles. Alpbonzo, who was a prince of mean intellect, married a princess | at @ period of the highest cheerfulness in nature, Freed frm their icy fetters 


by the increasing influence of the sun upon our hesnisphere, the energies of 
vegetable, an even of animal life, resame that activity which inthe former is 
quently a national holiday, a further charmis added by its constant occurrence 
wholly suspended, and in the latter chilled and impeded by the frosts and gloom 
ot winter. The star-like buds that glitter on the trees, and along the shrub- 
beries and heige-rows, every day widen into denser constellations of opening 
blossom, and almost equally resplentent leaves, ‘Ihe feathered family of na- 
| ture sing in every bush, or carol beneath the sunny clouds, or in the clear blue 
lether. The human observer, for whove sake ‘that majestical canopy’ was 
| flung around, is hardly less joyously affected by this reswrrectien of tie year, 
| On a bright day in spring, the dullest mortal teels his heart dartee with a quick- 
| er motion, the gloomiest brow relaxes from its look of care, and expands with 
something of that expression of hope and promise which—to those, at least, 
who pass their Easter holidays (as ali do who can; though, alas! not jeurnal- 
ists) among the opening flo vers and vernal breezes of the country —appears the 
proper characteristic of the time. 
| Inthe capital, Easter, if the weather be but fine, is a season of real enjoys 
ment. None but the labouring class know the full meaning of that wopd, 
‘holiday.’ It is an oasis in their dreary desert of toil. In don there is 
many an Easterclub; the pence hoanled weekly for half the year are ex- 
pended at this season; workshops and factories are shut; alleys, and courts, 
| and side streets, and the cleaner and more wholesome litle dwellings of the 
suburbs are deserted; in all the great thoroughfares of the metropolis there is 
an aspect of new life that well becomes the time. Even faces and forms un- 
dergo a kind of regeneration, and are cleansed from their impurities. Those 
who know not, and, sadly as it sounds, we must add, care not, for the solem- 
nities those rejoicings commemorate, share in the general benefit of the season 
of rest, even as the rain falls and the sun shines on the just and the unjust, 
Wisely has it been said, that there is a Catholic spirit in Christianity which 
adapts it to the soul of man in all climes be inhabits, and in all ages, and states 
ofhis being. The rites of some religions are connected with loca) circum. 
stances, as the Egyptians of old worshipped the river which fertilized their 
soil, and the Persians the sun, which for them had reserved the ardour of its 
resplendent rays. But the festivals of Christianity are so unconnected with 
localities that they may be celebrated with equal propriety among the everlast- 
ing icebergs of the pole, or the burnirg sands of Africa. To us Christmas is 
so welcomed with its snows, thar we can hardly realise that lovely morn, when, 
in ‘star-lit Galilee,” angels appeared unto shepherds on the mountain singing 
Liosannas to the Highest, and proclaiming Peace and Good Will. 
But dearer still is Easter, with all its emblems of new life and of hopes as 
high as heaven,and as bright as the Saviour’s glory. It heralds in the season 
of blossom and promise, it summons to life the countless tribes of air and 
earth and water; it calls on allcreation to rejcice; and the soul of humanity, 
so delicately attuned to concord with the harmonies of nature, is raised, amides 
all these signs of new birth, to the contemplation of the new heavens and new 
earth that shall arise when those that we now bebold shall be consigned with 
the dust of mortality to the grave. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF COOKERY. 


We are, in the matter of the kitchen, no admirers of the ‘wisdom of our an- 
cestors.’ The traditions of classic cookery may be said to be nearly effaced ; 
but sufficient remains recorded to aflord grounds for comparison, and he must 
be prejudiced who hesitates for an instant to award the palm to the moderns, 
An impartial person need but to glance over the ten books left us under the 
name of Apicius, to come to the conclusion ol the ingenious Jean le Clere, 
who says that ‘the work contains receipts forextraordinary dishes and strange 
ragouts, which wonid ruin the stornech and burn up the blood.’ One of the 
most nauseous of the condiments which entered into the Roman ragouts was 
the gerum, by some supposed to be the expressed brine of the anchovy: while 
others contend it was an acrid decoction of the mackerel. This abominable 
sauce has now been banished Christendom, yet has found a refuge in the con- 
genial cookery of‘ gur most ancient ally,’ the Tark. Sach of our readers as 
have visited Turkey and Constantinople, will recur with no pleasurable sen- 
sations to the pilau seasoned with this acrid and ill savoured preparation 
Though the feast of Trimalchio, so graphically told in the pages of Petro- 
nius, is somewhat overcharged, and too Asiatic in style and taste to be true to 
the letter, yet it gives us an idea of the domestic economy of the Romans, and 
supports the yy we have been propounding as to the superiority of mod- 
ern cookery ; but if more positive evidence were wanting in support of oar 
views, it might be found in a passage of Macrobius, the deseription of a sup- 
per given by Lentulus. For the first course, says the officer of the household 
of Theodosius, there were sea hedgehogs, raw oysters, and asparagos; for 
the second, a fat fowl, with another plate of oysters and shell fish, several spe- 
cies of dates, fig-peckers, roebuck, and wild boar, fowls inerusted with paste, 
and the purple shell-fish, then esteemed so great a delicacy. ‘The third course 
was composed of a wild boar’s head, of ducks, of a compote of river birds, of 
leverets, roast fowl], and Ancona cakes, called panes picences, which must have 
somewhat resembled Yorkshire pudding. ‘here is one secret, however, which 
we may well desire to learn from the Romans, namely. the manner of preverv- 
ing oysters alive, in any journey however long or however distant. ‘The pos- 
session of this secret is the more extraordinary, as it is well known thata 
shower of rain will kill oysters subjected to its influence, or the smallest grain 
of quick lime destroy their vitality, It will be seen from what we have stated, 
that epicurism is an ancient vice; but all the French authorities, nevertheless, 
agree in thinking that the Greeks and Romans, notwithstanding their juxary 
and civilization, were mere children in the preparation of their viands, The 
reason of this, says Careme, is, that they sacrificed too much to sugars, fruits, 
and flowers, and that they had not the colonial spices and learned sauces of 
mediaval and modern cookery. It is true that the ‘officers of the mouth’ of 
Lucullus and Pompey were possessed of secrets to stimulate the jaded appe- 
tite, and give tone to the debilitated stomach: but notwithstanding all heir 
profusion, we are still inclined to think that Careme and the corps of French 
cooks are right in their disparaging observations tooching ancient cookery, 
Cookery is eminently an experimental and a practical art. Each day, 
while it adds to our experience, increases also our knowledge, and as we have 
come long after the Romans, and have had the benefit of their experience, it is 
no marvel that we should have greatly surpossed them. ‘The characteristic 
of ancient cookery was profusion; the characteristic of modern is delicac 
and refinement. In the fifth century all trace of the Roman cookery had a 
ready disappeared. The barbarians from afar had savoured the scent of the 
Roman ragouts. The eternal city was invested and her kitchen destroyrd. 
The consecutive incursions of hordes of barbarous tribes and nations had put 
out at once the light of science and the fire of cookery. Darkness was now 
abroad and the ‘glory’ of the culinary art was, for a time, extinguished,’ but, 
happily, not forever. ‘ Lorsqu’ il n'y a plus de cuisine dans le monde, i] n'y 
a plus de lettres, il n’y a plus d’unite sociale,’ says the enlightened and inge- 
nious Cateme, 

But the darkness of the world was not of long duration. The monks—the 
much-abused and much mistaken monks—fanned the embers of a nascent 
literature, and cherished the flame of a new cookery. The free cities of Italy, 
Genoa, Venice, Pisa, Florence, the common mothers of poetry, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, contemporaneously revived the gastronomic taste, 
The Mediterranean and the Adriatic offered their fish, and the taste for table 
luxuries extended itself to the maritime towns and other cities of the Pen‘n- 
sula, to Cadiz, Barcelona, St. Sebastian, and Seville. 

The cookery professed at this epoch was no longer an imitation of the 








features, 

Easter was anciently called by Christians ‘the feast of feasts,’ ‘the great 
feast.’ Bede informs us that the name is derived from that of an imaginary 
deity, whom the Anglo-Saxons worshipped under the title of Kuster; but 
other writers, with greater probability, derive the word Easter from the Anglo- 
Saxon verb oster, to rise. All the other moveable feasts and holidays of the 
church are made to depend upon this of Easter; a rule which originated inthe 
following circumstances :— 

In the first ages of Christianity there arose a serious difference between the 
churches of Asia and other churches, respecting the day when the festival of 
the Resurrection ought to be celebrated. The Asiatic churches kept their 
Easter upon the same day on which the Jews celebrated their Passover—viz., 
upon :he Mth day of Nisan, (their first month,) which began at the new moon 
next to the vernal equinox ; the churches of the west, on the contrary, kept 
theirs on the Sunday following the Passover of the Jews. Both parties alleged 
apostolical authority for their customs; these latter claiming to derive their 
ractice trom St. Peter and St. Paul; the Aaiatics asserting their practice to 
nave descended to them from St. John. 

This difference, after having been tolerated tor some ages with Christian 


For this purpose, he procured a set of canons to be 


Sunday fol- 
This decree did not, indeed, prevent the recurrence of disputes respecting 
period; but its authority was 
met with general acknowledgment, and from it the rule for finding that festi- 
val, which still prevails in the church, was framed. 





*dro, anda daughter, Catherine, who became the unhappy wife of onr second 


called into requisition to decorate dishes and dinner-tables, 
the progress in the short s 
Charles VL., which fort 
than two dishes with the soup: ‘ Nemo audeat dare preter duo fercula cum 
potagio.’ At this period the dinner hour was ten o'clock in the morning, 
while the supper was served at four. The social, friendly, and agreea 
humour of Heory 1V., in a succeeding ed 
more kindly spirit and a better cookery. 

frank and cordia) nature, and his persona) qualities contributed to the security 
of his throne, to his successes 
comforts 


Greek or Roman kitchen, or of the insipid dishes and thick sauces of the 
Byzantine cooks. It was a new and improved and extended science. It re- 
cognised the palate, stomach, and digest‘on of man. The opulent nobles of 
Italy, the rich merchant princes, charged with the affairs and commissions of 
Europe and Asia, the heads of the church —bishops, cardinals, and popes, now 
cultivated and encouraged the culinary art. Arts, letters and cuokery revived 
together, and among the gourmands of the fifieenth and sixteenth centaries, 
some of the most celebrated pontiffs and artists of the time may be named, as 
Leo X., Raphael, Baccio, Bandinelli, and John of Bologna. Raphael, the 
divine Raphael, did not think it beneath him to design plates and dishes for his 
great patron the most holy father. While Italy had made this progress, 
France, the nurse of modern, if not the mother of mediaeval cooks, was in a 
state of barbarism, from which she was raised by the Italian wars under 
Charles VIII. and Louis XIl. The Gauls learned a more refined cookery at 
the siege of Naples, as the Cossacks did some hundreds of years later in the 
Champs Elysees of Paris. Here ends the parallel, however; for while the 
people of France, like most apt pupils, surpassed their masters, we have yet 
to wait for the least glimmering of culinary art at Moscow, Kieff, or Novo- 
gorod, or even at that fag end of Finlatd (which is not Russia) called St. 
Petersburg. 

It was under Henry IIL, about 1580, that the delicacies of the Italian tables 
were introduced at Paris. The sister arts of design and drawing were now 
How great was 
ce of 150 years, may be inferred from an edict of 
to his liege subjects a dinner consisting of more 


contributed to the spread of a 
monarch was eminently of a 


in negotiation and war, and to the social 
material proxperity of his subjects. His benevolent wish that 


and 





To the interest attaching to Easter as a festival of the church, and conse- 


every peasant in his duminions might bave a fow! in the pot for his Sunday 






































































































dinner, discloxes a warm and 
combiving the greatest share 


munity, with the title of ‘ Maitre qaeux cuisiniers porte chapes,’ in 1599. 


affectionate heart, and was not lost on a nation | quaintly calls ‘ l'art de la gueule.’ The kitchens of the faubourg St. Ger- 
of intellect with sensuality. The caherrt then ; main and the Chaussee d’Antin no longer smoked, the perfume of trufiles was 
was what the cafe is now, and was the rendezvous of marquis and chevalier, and | exhaled and vanished, the great and noble of the land were obliged to fly for 
ople of condition. Men learned to pursae the pleasures and enjoyments of | their lives, and too often to dine with Duke Hampheey, or at best to dine fru- 
ife in the cabaret, and their wants became multiplied and their desires ex- | gally and sparingly. The financiers, who aped the lu r 
tended. It was Henry 1V. who first permitted the traitears to form a com- | the extravagance of the court, were all rained or denounced. The stoic’s 
, fare—the radish and the egg, the Jus nigrum of the severe Spartans, and the 
The cookery of France from the time of Louis XIV., was distinguished , black bread of the Germans of the middle ages, scarcely fit food for horses, 
by luxury and samptoousness, but according to Caieme, was wanting in/ were now revived. For three long years, this spare Spartan regime contin- 
‘ delicate sensualism.' They ate well, indeed, at the court, says the professor | ued. Had the Goths and Vandals gone on a litle longer, says a witty epi-! + this dish in Foote’s ‘Patron,’ where Sir Peter Peppe 
of the culinary art, but the rich citizens, the men of letters, the artists, ‘were | cure, who survived the Revolution, the receipt for a fricassee of chicken bad i ; . 





xuries and mimicked 





Except you eat the feathers green and gold. 
Of carps and mullets why prefer the great, 
Theugh cut in pieces as my lord can eat ; 
Yet for small turbots such esteem profess, 
Because God made these large, the other Jess. 

Oldfield, with more than harpy threat endued, 
Cries, send me, gods! a whole hog barbacued ! 


The hog-barbacued is a West India term of gluttony. It was a hog roasted 








whole, stuffed with spice and basted with Madeira wine. Allusion is made 


r Pe t says, ‘Il am 
Nvited todinner on a barbacue, and the villains have forgot my bottle of 


only in the cours; of learning to dine, drink, and laugh with cnvenane, Vatel, | been infallibly lost. The markets were no longer supplied. Beef, muiton, chian,’ 


‘ h has been said,’ says Careme, ‘had only a mind deeply in- | ham, and veal, had disappeared ; as to fish, it was preposterous to think of it. 


of whom so mac 


tent on his subject, you but see in him the consentious duly of man and etiquette. | Not a good turbot, or salmon, or sturgeon, says Grimod, appeared during the 


Ii is plain from every line of these imitations of Pope, that the science of 


cookery had made great strides in the reign of Anne, nor is this to be won- 


‘ ° ‘i . ai " ; » . at j io ; , - - 
His death astonishes but does not melt you (sa mort frappe mais ne touche, | Revolution. Fowls and gaine had become a ‘sick epicure’s dream,’ not a dered at. ‘La Reine Anne, says a French author, ‘ etait tres gourmande ; elle 


pas), fur he had not reached the highest elevation of his art.” You cannot solid reality. Nor were these miseries confinedtu Paris alone. ‘ You might) , 


think, you who read these lines, that any one of our cooks of the present day, | g 


o into a country market,’ says the same author, ‘ with a ream of assignats | , 


ue dedaignait pas de s'entretenir avec son cuisinier, et les dispensaires Anglais con- 
iennent beaucoup de preparations designees a la maniere de la Reine Anne. The 


brought ap by Careme, could ever fall into his fauls. For whatever may | in your hand, and not be able to bay a sack of flour.’ A return to a gold following glimpse at the table of the poet himself has an attractive interest : 


happen, a cook, like a commander, and, indeed, like the great masters of the c 


art, Laguipiere and Careme, ‘ should always have splendid and imposing re- | five-trane pieces again peopled the markets with a populace of poultry end 

4 partridges. Cooks again began to talk in the language which the Italian 
| maitre d’ hotel of Cardinal Carnafla addressed to the pleasant and witty Mon- 
ces, cum grano salis. Moliere lived and wrote at this period; and though it | taigne, language which the laughing author has imperishably recorded in 
would be urfair not to concede that he was greatiygin advance of his age, | those inimitable volumes, which will be read and admired so long as the 
and, like Shakspeare, seemed to be universally informed, and by intuition, | French language and liera’ure endures, ‘ Il m’a fait un discours de cette 
yet on the other hand we scarcely need a better description of a gourmand I science de gueule avec une gravite et contenance magistrale comme s'il 
than is to be found in the ‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ Act iv. Sc. 1. The | m’cust parle de quelque grand poinct de theologie. Ii m’a dechiffre une dif- 
language of the art, too, is as much superior to the jargon of professional | ference d’appetits ; la police de ses sauces; les qualites des ingredients et! 
cooks, as Paques is (the pun was inevilable) to Careme, But here is the pas- leurs effects, les ditlerences des salades, Apres cela il est entre sur Vordre de 
sage, in ertenso, from which our readers may judge :—‘Si Damis s’en etoit | service plein de belles et importantes considerations, et tout cela enfle de riches 
mele, tout secoit dans jes regles; il y auroit partout de l’elegance et de | et magnifiqnes paroles: et velles memes qu’cn employe a traiter du gouvern- 


serves. ; tow 
Tae dictum of Careme must be taken, like many of his dishes and san- 


Verudition, et il ne manqueroit pas de vous exagerer lui-meme toutes les |" 
eces du repas qa’il vous donneroit, et de vous faire tomber d’accord de 


sa haute capacite dans la science des tous morceaux, de vous parler d'un | and gravely up from the provinces, to be slaughtered. ‘The sheep of Beau- 


pain de vin a bizesu dore, releve de croute par-tout, croquant tendrement | vais, of Cotentin, and the Ardennes, were again, as under the old regime, | 


sous la dent; d’an vin a seve veloute, arme d’un vert qui n’est point trop | ¢ 


commandant; d’an carrire du mouton gourmand de persil; d'une longe de 





de cuisine, butiers, intendants, and maitre d’hotels, they now were called citoyens, 


urrency produced a visible alteration in the Rescibaria. The louis and the 


nent d’un empire.’ 
The oxen of Auvergne and Normandy were now again marched slowly 


cut up into cutlets, and the cooks soon sepee ss. Instead of serving as chefs 


Content with little 1 can piddle here 

On brocoli and mutton round the year ; 

Bat ancient friends, tho’ poor, or out of play, 

That touch my bell, | cannot turn away. 

’Tis true, Lo wurbots dignify my buards, 

But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords: 
To Hounslow Heath I point, and Bansted-Down, 
‘Thence comes your mutton, and these chicks my own. 
From yon old walnut-tree a shower shall fail ; 

And grapes, long lingering on my only wall; 

And figs from standard and espalier join ; 

The devil is in you if you cannot dine. 


The bill of fare at this time ofien consisted in this month of April of the fol- 
lowing: green geese, or veal and bacon—haunch of venison roasted—a lum- 
ber pie—rabbits and tarts. Second course: cold lamb—cold neat’s tongue 
pie—salmon, lobsters, and prawns—asparagus. 

But in other months the following dishes were given—brawn and mustard, 
hashed shoulder of mutton, broiled geese, minced pies, a loin of veal, marrow 


veau de riviere, longue, blanche, delicate, et qui, sous les dents, est une vraie | pensionnaires, and rentiers ; tor there were no grand seignenrs to employ ther. pie, venison pasty, a lambstone pie, Westphalia bacon, a Westphalia ham, 


pate d'amande ; de perdrix relevees, d'un famet surprenant ; et pour soa opera, For a while there was some inconvenience, but a Frenchman sooner ac- 
d’une soupe a bouillon perle, soutenue d'un jeune gros dindon, cantonnee , commodates himself to circumstances than any oiher human being, and such | 
de pigeonneaux, et couronnee d’vignons blancs, maries avec ja chicoree.’ | of the cuisiniers as had saved somewhat from the shipwreck of the revolution, 


it should also be observed that St. Evremond, a man of letters as well as a, f 


soldier and a gentleman, rendered himself celebrated even in 1654, for the | since become the temples of good cheer and gourmandise, in which our wan- 


exquisiteness of his taste in cookery, and that the coterie in which he lived | « 


were equally famous for their good cheer. ‘The dinners of the Gommandeur , but it is an historical fact known to few, that the greater number of these res- 
de Sowvre, of the Comte d’ Oloure, and of the Marquisde Bois Dauphin, were | taurants owe their origin to the Revolution, 


celebrated for equal refinement and delicacy. Lavardin, Bishop of Mans, in 


speaking of the clique, says, ‘J/s ne saurvient manger que du veau de riviere: il\ ries, might have been effected at this season, had not its traditions been pre- 
faut que leurs perdrix viennent d Auvergne: que leurs lapins soit de la Roche | served. Happiiy there were Acolytes and Neophytes sufficient in existence, 
Guyon! The same thought may be tound in the fifth Satire of Juvenal, | says one of the historians, to catch and perpeiuate the scientific savour of the 


though somewhat differently expressed. 
Mullus erit domino, quem mis't Corsica, vel quem 
Taurominitan» rapes, quando omne peractum est, 
Et jam deficit nostrum mare. 

With the qaalifying restrictions previously made, we may fairly admit that iy 
is not to the Grand Monarque, butto the Regent Orleans, that the French of 
the present day owe the exquisite cuisine of the eighteenth century, The 
Pain a lad’ Orleans was the invention of the regent himself; the filets de lape- 
reau ala Berry were invented by his abandoned daughter, the Duchess de Berri, 
who plunged into every sensual excess, and whose motto was ‘ Court: et bonne.’ 
Her suppeis were the best, and, it must be added, the most profligate in Paris; 
and if the scandalous chronicles of the time be not mere fables, the regent her 
father frequeuted her table and her boudvir for more vicious purposes than 
mere gluttony. 

The suppers of the Duke of Orleans, says St, Simon, became a school of 
libertinage. When the hour of the repast arrived, the Prince and his acolytes 
barricaded themselves in the a,arunent, and however serious the affair, or 
however imminent the danger, express orders were given that his orgies 
should not be interrupted, He ate in the company of the strangest sori of 
people, with his mistresses, with opera girls, often with the Duchess of Berri, 
some women of equivocal reputation, and some people of note remarkable 
for their wit and profligacy. The cheer was eaquisile; the past and present 
gallantries of the coart and of the town were discussed alternately, while 
ever and anon smutty stories were told. Neither men nor women, persons 
nor things, were spared. Much and good wine was drunk; the company 
grew more unrestrained each moment, obscenity and filth and impiety were 
openly proclaimed, and when this delectable coterie were no longer able to 
stand or to sit, they retired to bed. Ina word, saye the garrulous but graphic 
duke, ‘le prince s‘enterra tout entier dans l’orgie’, 

As the Dachess de Berri, the daughter of the regent, was ‘ gourmande’ as 

well as ‘gallanie,’ she is deitied by the race of cooks and epicures, one of 
whom tells us that the alimentary art owes to her fertile genius a great num- 
ber of receipts. Nor was she the only female who distinguished herself at 
this era in cookery, for it became a-a-mode to be the creator of a plat. The 
‘ filets de volaille a la Bellevue’ were invented by the Marquise de Pompa- 
dour, in the chateau of Bellevue, for the ‘ petits soupers’ of the King. The 
‘poulets a la Villeroy’ owe their birth to the Marechale de Luxembourg, then 
Duchess of Villeroy, one of the most sensual ‘gourmandes’ of the court of 
Louis XV. The ‘Chartreuse a la Mauconseil, has been transmitted to 
us by the Marquise de Mauconseil, celebrated ajike by her taste and her 
gallantries. The ‘vol au vent a la Nesle’ proceeded from the fertile brain 
of the Marquis de Nesle, who refused the peerage to remaim premier mar- 
quis of France, and the ‘poularde a la Montmorency’ was the production 
of the duke of that name. ‘Filets de veau ala Montgotfier,’ are so named 
because they are of the shape of balloons. ‘The ‘ petites bouchees a la reine’ 
owe their origin to Maria losslenhen, wite of Lows XV_., whose devutions, 
however self-denying in other respects, never prevented her trom relishing a 
good dinner. All the entrees bearing the name of Bayonnaises were invented 
by the Marechal Duke de Richelieu. The ‘ perdreaux a la Montglas’ ac- 
knowledge as their father a worthy magistrate of Montpelier, whilst the ‘ cail- 
les a la Mirepoix,’ were imagined by the marechal oi that name, who in 
yourmandise, Put in gourmandise only, rivalled the Marechal de Laxem- 
bourg; and last, though not least, the ‘ cotelettes a la Maintenon’ were the fa- 
vourite dish of that frigid piece of pompous and demure hypocrisy, Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. 

From what we have said, it may be concluded that the regency and the 
reign of Louis XV. were among the grand epochs of French cookery. The 
long peace which followed the treaty of Utrecht, the large fortunes made by 
the tribe of financiers, who, in ruining the state, enriched themselves—the 
tranquil and voluptuous life of a monarch who gave himself more concern 
about his personal pleasures and enjoyments than his royal renown—the 
character of the courtiers and public men of the time—all, all contributed to 
stamp an intensely sensual character on the age of Louis XV. A taste in 
English equipages and horses was now introduced, and our puddings and beet- 
stakes were also imitated. The example of the regent was refined on and ex- 
tended in this reign. The pefrs soupers of the king Were c ted as models of 
delicacy and gourmandise. The kitchen of France, as all the world over, 
requires ‘the cankers of a calm world and a long peace,’ to sustain and sup- 

rt it; while the troubles of the League and the Fronde, the temperament of 

uis XIV., and the despotic and tempestuous character of Richelieu, inter- 
fered with its progress in former reigns. ‘There were great cooks as well as 
greatcaptains in the reign ot Louis XIV., notwithstanding the disparaging 
remarks which Careme casts on the memory of Vatel; but a witty author 
maintains that the only ineffaceable and immortal reputation of that time 
handed down to us in cookery, is that of the Marquis de Bechamel, who 
introduced into the sauce for turbot and cod-fish an infusion of cream. The 
* Bechamel de Turbot and de Cabillaud’ still maintain theit popularity, though 
kings, dynasties, and empires have fallen, and half the globe has been re- 
volutionised. 

In the royal kitchen of Louis XVI, the art as an art declined, but the 
sacred fire of cookery (to use the inflated language of some of the craft) 
was preserved in many old houses, as, for instance, in the establishments of 
Marshals Richelieu and Duras, the Duke of La Valliere, the Marquis de 
Brancas, the Count de Tesse, and some others, who equalled in the deli- 
cacy of their tables the elegant sumptuosity of the reign of Louis XV. 
The excesses of some of the French nobility of this day would now ap- 
pear incredible. One hundred and twenty pheasants were, at this period, 
weekly consumed in the kitchens of the Prince de Conde; and the 
Duke de Penthievre, in going to preside over the estates of Burgundy, was 
preceded by one huudred and fifiy-.wo hommes de bouche! Can any, after 
Unis, wonder at the excesses of the Revolution ? 

The unexpected death of Louis XV. (says a gourmand of the succeeding 
reign, and who survived the Revolution and the Consulate) struck a mora 
blow at cookery. His successor, young and vigorous, ate with more vora- 
city than delicacy, and did not pride himself on (the words are unttanslatea 
ble) a ‘grande finesse de goui’—an exquisite delicacy of taste in the choice 
of his food. Large joints of butchers’ meat, and dishes essentially nutritive, 

represented his ideas of good living. His enormous appetite contented itsel! 
in satisfying hanger; learned efforts were not necessary to stimulate its 
vast cravings. : 

The Revolution at length broke forth, and the historians of the kitchen 





ormed eating-houses, taverns, and restaurants. These establishments have 


fering countrymen spend and have spent millions upon millions of money; 


The complete overthrow of the French kitchen, the work of three centu- 


ancient ‘flesh pots.’ In sucha loss as this weightier interests had been im- 
perilled than mere cookery. More than half the intelligence, and nearly all 
of the French agreeability of the past age, had been in a great degree promo- 
ted by the French cuisine. The couk of the Condes and the Soubises contri- 
buted in no mean degree to give a gest and a vivacity to the dinners at which 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, Helvetius, D’Alembert,.Duclos, and Vau- 
venargues so ofien met; and this applies, ina great degree, to the suppers of 
Madame du Deffard, the dinners of the Baron D’Holbvach, and the dinners, 
suppers, and pic-nics of the agreeable Crawford of Auchinames, whose 
‘Tableau of French Literature’ is not sufficiently known nor read in our 
day. It was at these social reunions, that French conversation, then indeed 
a ‘style parle,’ became animated and improved by the exquisite cheer which 
the ‘cunning hand’ of the cook provided. A few hours of delightful, easy, 
unrestrained conversation between polite and well-informed men, did more to 
advance the progress of the human mind than the labours of a wilderness of 
speculative book-making academies. ‘The solution of many great and grave 
questions—the oe anno of new and enlarged views, the production of in- 
genious essays and instructive memoirs, are all owing to that elegant and 
agreeable body of men and women, kept together in a main degree by the ex- 
quisite attraction of petits soupers and luxurious dinners. 
From the moment of the Executive Directory, 1795, to the period of the 
13th Brumaire, all the historians among the great cooks admits that their il- 
lustrious art was under the greatest obligations to Barras, that well-born 
tribune of the people, of whose family it was said, ‘ noble comme les Barras, 
aussi anciens que les rochers de Provence. Whether as commissary of the go- 
vernment at ‘Toulon, at whose siege, or as Director, or as a private gentle- 
man at his chatean of Grosbois, Barras always exhibited those Epicurean 
tastes, which were either natural to him, or which he had acquired from a re- 
sidenee at the French settlement of Pondicherry. 
During the most ferocious periods of the Revolution, there were but two 
splendid exceptions to,the self-denying ordinanves ofthe time. That desperate 
demagogue Danton loved and copiously in¢ulged himseif in morels, and is re- 
corded to have given dinners at 400 francs a head; and Barras, when in the 
Directory, had his button mushrooms conveyed to him en poste fromthe Bou- 
ches du. Rhone. 
Napoleon, who may be said to have succeeded to power at the epoch ofthe 
18th Brumaire, is falsely represented as an enemy ofthe pleasures of the table. 
It is true a love of good cheer was not a dominant passion with him ; he did 
notexhibit the gluttony of an over-fed sensualist, but he was not insensible to 
the pleasure of good eating. M. de Bausset, the prefect of the Imperial pa- 
lace, has handeddown in his most interesting work some of the Emperor’s or- 
dinary bills of fare. They are distinguished by simplicity and moderation, 
but there is also a pervading suitableness and taste very significant of the 
man, and of the nation over which he ‘reigned and governed.’ 
M. de Cussy, also attached to the kitchen and household of the emperor, 
and who obtained from his patron, or assumed, the title of Marquis de Cussy, 
has also left us interesting details on the subject. ‘One day at breaktfast,’ 
says he ‘oy was some time after his marriage], Napoleon, after having eat- 
en, with his habitual haste, a wing of a chicken ‘a la Tartare,’ turned towards 
M. de Cussy, [who was present at the emperor’s meals,] and the following 
dialogue took place between them: ‘The deuce! I have always hitherto 
found chicken-meat flat and insipid, but this is excellent.’—*‘ Sire, if your Ma- 
jesty would permit, I would desire to have the honoar of serving a fowl every 
day ina different fashion.’—‘ What! M. de Cussy, you are then master 
of 365 dificrent ways of dressing fowl] ?’—‘ Yes, Sire, and perhaps your Ma- 
jesty, after a trial, would take a pleasure a la science gastronomique. All 
great men have encouraged that science, and, without citing to your Majesty 
the example of the great Frederick, who had a special cook for each favou- 
rite dish, { might invoke, in support of my assertion, all the great names im- 
mortalized in glory.'—‘ Well, then, M. de Cussy,’ replied the emperor, ‘ we 
shall put your abilities to the test.’ The case, we think, might be lett to a 
jury of gourmands on this evidence, and sure we are the emperor would be 
convicted, if not of ‘ gourmandise’ at least oi ‘triandise.’ Who will, however, 
deny the ‘ gourmandise’ of his arch-chancellor, Cambaceres, or of his minis- 
ter of toreign affairs, ‘Tallayrand ? ‘ The first clouds of smoke [says Ude] 
which announced the resurrection of cookery, appeared from the kitchen of a 
quondam bishep. Napoleon himself was in the habit of saying, that more 
fortunate treaties, more happy arrangements and reconciliations were due to 
the cook of Cambaceres than to the crowd of diplomatic nonentities who 
thronged the antechambers of the Tuileries. On one occasion, the town of 
Geneva sent to the arch-chancellor a monster trout, together with the sauce, 
the expense of which was verified by the Cour des Comptes as amounting to 
6000 francs, or £240 of our money. 
It remains for us to speak of English cookery. The traditions of English 
cookery are faint, few, and far between. In the earlier comedies there are 
few allusions to the art, and even in Shakspeare himself, though we find men- 
tion of barley-broth, of calves’ head and capon, of collops, cod’s head, soused 
gurnet, and salmon tail, of roasted pig and rashers, of beef and mustard, and 
‘thick Tewkesbury mustard,’ of hot venison pasty and hodge pudding, and 
lastly (we suppose in ridicule of foreign cookery, } of ‘adders’ heads and toads 
carbonadoed ;’ yet still from these names we can draw no other inference than 
that such dishes were in vogue. From the reign of Elizabeth to the Revolu- 
tion, the style of cookery was undoubtedly heavy and substantial. Chines of 
beef and pork smoked on the early dinner tables, and were eaten cold, and 
wasked down with foaming tankards of ale on the following morning. 

The age of Anne was distinguished by an extraordinary burst of intellect- 
ual vigour and great progress in the culinary art. Though the comedies ot 
Congreve, Wycherly, and Vanbrugh, are fai: specimens of the society of that 
day, still they throw little light on the social habits of the people. From the 
mannerin which Lady Wishfort drinks, in the ‘ Way of the World,’ and the 
exhibition of Sir Wiltul Witwosd’s drunkenness, in the same piece, we would 
infer that immoderate inebriety was the characteristic of the time. Valen- 
tine, in ‘ Love for Love,’ calls tor a bottle of sack anda toast; and Careless 
in ‘ The Double Dealer,’ exclaims ‘I’m weary of guzzling.’ 

The pages of Pope throw an important light on the cookery of his time 
His imitation of the 2d satire of the 2d book of Horace has a value which 
cannotalways be affixed to his more important pieces. A light is not only 


the epoch. 


Prea ‘\ as I please, I douht our curious men 
W it choose a pheasant still before a hen; 


| artichoke pe neat’s-tongue, and udder roasted, a roast turkey stuck with 
cloves, anc 


for a second course, Boloona sausages, anchovies, mushrooms, 
caviare, and pickled oysters, ina dish together. 

We may now be indulged in a few remarks on the cuisine of England and 
France. ‘The cookery of England is, with the greater part of the nation, an 
object, not of luxurious desire or morning meditation, but of plain necessity 
and solid and substantial comfort. 

“ Due nourishment, we seek, not gluttonous delight,” 

to use the words of Milton. Men dine to satisfy hunger in England, and to 
sustain and strengthen themselves for those avocations, professional, parlia- 
inentary, and commercial, into which they throw more eager energy, more 
properly directed v gour, force, and inten»ity, than any other nation under the 
sun, not even excepting the Americans. It may he a humiliating confession, 
but in England we are tree to admit, no learned treatises have been written on 
the art of dining or dinner giving; we are wholly without “meditations” or 
“ contemplations gastronomiques ;” we do nut spend thousands of pounds in 
the ginger-bread gilding of cates and restaurants ; nor have we any ‘‘ magasins 
de comestibles,” in the style of Chevet and Corcellet. Our inventive powers 
are not turned in the direction of luxury, nor do we make our bill of tare our 
calendar, nor measure the seasons by their dainty productions. We talk little 
of dining or dishes, however much the most Juxurious and sensual among 
us may think about it. We can knead and bake, and roast and boil, and 
stew plain food, as well, perhaps better than our livelier neighbours; but we 
are not so expert in petits plats, in entrees, entremets and ragouts, and are there- 
fore justly obnoxious to the pert remark of Voltaire,that though we have twenty- 
tour religions, we have but one sauce. "We can compare, combine and search 
outcauses in morals, science, and legislation, but we have given no heed to the 
canons or combinations of cookery. We have given birth toa Bacon, a Locke, 
a Shakspeare, a Milton, a Watt; but we are without a Vatel, a Bechamel, a 
Lagupierre, a Beauvilliers, or a Careme. We have perfected rail-roads, 
steam-boats, and canals, but we cannot make a supreme de volaille in pertec- 
tion, nor arrange des petits choux de profiteroles. We have produced the best 
quadrants, the best sextants, the best achromatic telescopes, and the best chro- 
nometers; but the truffles we grow in Derbyshire and Hampshire are pale 
and flavourless, and we cannot make larks en gratin. We have built the best 
steam-ships, the best steam-carriages, the best vehicles of every description for 
draught, business, pleasure, and amusement; but we cannot fatten frogs with 
the science of a Simon, and we co not render our mutton tender by electricity. 
We have beaten the nations of the earth in fabrics of linen, woollen, and cot- 
ton; but we are ignorant of epigrams of lamb, and know nothing of Sadpicons 
ala Veneticnne. We have invented the safety-lamp, the stocking-frame, and 
the spinning-jenny; but hopelessly try our hands at filets de lapereaux en turban, 
and ignominiously fail in Salmis of partridge a la bourguinote, We have ex- 
celled in every thing requiring a union of enterprise, energy, perseverance, 
and wealth; but we have no pates de foies gras ot home invention, and no Tv7- 
rines de Nerac. We have discovered and planted colonies which will per- 
petuate our name, our language, our literature, and our free institutions, to 
the last syllable of recorded time ; but we cannot make reloutes of vegetables, 
nor haricots blancs a la maitre d’hotel. We have given liberty to the slave, and 
preached the pure word of the gospel to the nations subjected to our dominion 
and sway; but we still eat butter badly melted with our roast veal, and we 
have not invented three hundred and sixty-four ways to dress eggs, Our 
schoolmaster has indeed been ‘long abroad ;” but though he bas so far yield- 
ed to innovation and reform, as to cast off the cauliflower wig of the time of 
the great Busby; yet he will not hear of choufleurs au gratin or au jus, but will 
still eat his esculent boiled hard in plain water. But a truce with compari- 
sons, which are somewhat odious. Mankind undoubtedly owe to our neigh- 
bows many ingenious culinary processes, by which the productions of nature 
are artfully and pleasantly disguised—many delicate combinations of sauces 
by which the palate is alternately stimulated and palled; but though we are 
indebted to the French for these nick-nackeries—though we owe to them hats 
and hair-powder, bon-bons and busks, caps and coats, stays and swaddling- 
clothes, and sabots, wigs, and waistcoats, filigrams and foulardes, gold thread, 
gloves, and the guillotine—yet we fear the world is but little their debtor in any 
invention whicRdoes not turn on vanity, Ep curism, or sensuality. ‘They are 
a people who, according to their own historian, De Thou, discovered how to 
make tapestry before they had learned how to make broad cloth. 

The metropolis cf England exceeds that of France in extent and population ; 
itcommands a greater supply of all articles of consumption, and contains a 
greater number and variety of markets, which are better supplied. There 
are also some articles of meat and some articles of cookery in which Eng- 
land exceeds France. Though we are also undoubtedly inferior to the Gau!s 
in the articles veal and fowl, yet we greatly surpass them it mutton, produce 
better beef, lamb, and pork, and are immeasurably superior both in the quan- 
lity and eye | of our fish, our venison, and our game. ' 

This was admitted by St. Evremond one hundred’and eighty years ago in 
some stanzas, entitled ‘ Des Avantages de l’Angleterre, wherein he says— 

‘ Roche-guyon, Bene, verfine, 
Ne vantez plus votre lapin ; 
Windsor en fournit la cuisine 
D’un fumet encore plus fin.’ 

In the same poem, he alludes to the profuse supply of woodcocks, snipe, 
pheasant, and larks, and to the fine flavour and colour ofthe Bath mutton. It 
is in the fish, however, that we have been always most pre-eminent. 

The turbot brought to Billingsgate in the last month [March] in large 
quantities from the sand-banks, on the coast of Holland and St. George’s cha0- 
nel, sufficiently attest our energy and enterprise. The coasts of Holiané, 
and the sea beyond our western coast, are as open to the French as to the British 
yet when has any Paris market disclosed such a supply of fish as may be see® 
daily at Billingsgate, even after the hundreds of thousands of retai) fishmot- 
gers have been supplied. Ina few soups, such asturtle, which we possess 12 
the greatest perfection, owing to ourcolonial trade, and ox tail, mock turtle, 
giblet, hare, pea, and mutton broth, we also surpass the French,—but in he 
making of the latter admirable broth for invalids, there ¢s sti]l much to desire 
at coffee-housesand clubs. Wescarcely know a public establishment where 
it may be eaten in perfection, excepting at Brookes’s in St. James-street. 
were most desirable that we should learn how to make a French 4owillon oF 
a lait de poule, for here indeed we are ignorant and at fault. In the boiling o 
all plain fish we surpass our neighbours. There is nothing in Paris equal to4 
first-rate English turbot, cod-fish, haddock,John Dorey,or Southampton water 
or Severn salmon ; but we think the sauces used forthese fishes in France 10- 
finitely preferable. It is, we believe, a remark of Lady Holland, that BO 
fish al be eaten with another, and, therefore, lobster sauce is excludec 
from her table. Dutch sauce is unquestionably more favourable to the fa- 
vour of all boiled fish. 

The French certainly beat us in sturgeon cutlets, filets de sole, and Becha- 
meis offish. The oystersof Cancale, of Etretat, of Ostend, and Marenne, 27°; 

we freely admit, superior to the generality of English oysters, because they 


thrown o person t t > oc ~haracterieti pe t : 
rown on the personal habits of the man, but on the social characteristics of are less artificially fed, and have not their flavour washed away. But if the 


London tradesmen would spare their oatmeal and fresh water, we have S 
aoubt the Milton native oyster would be found equa) to its Gallic brother. 
The Carlingford and Burren oysters are fully as good. In other she]!-fiso 











speak with mournfulness of its effect on the science, which Montaigne 


Yet hens of Guinea full as good I hold, 


also we have a decided superiority. The corpulent, respectable, full fed crab 
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js almost unknown to the Gauls, and they have but a small quantity of lobsters 
and prawns, but they cultivate the smaller cray fish in great quantities, which 
js not common in England. Nor is there anything in French cookery equal to 
our barons of beef, our noble sirloins, our exquisite haunches, and saddle, legs, 
and loins of Southdown maitton ; our noble rounds of boiled beef, and those 
rime five guinea haunches of venison, which one sees from June to Septem- 
r,at the establishments of Messrs Groves, at Charing-cross and Bond-street. 
In cutlets of all kinds, in fricassees, ragouts, salmis, quenelles, pures, filets, 
and more especially in the dressing of vegetables, our neighbours surpass Us ; 
but we roast our game more perfectly, and can hash mutton and venison bet- 
ter than any one of the myriads of French cooks. In bread, cream, butter, 
eggs, whether with reference to size or freshness, England is notto compare 
wih France ; and a French poularde of La Bresse or dv Mans is worth all 
the Dorking fowl] hatched since the timeof the deluge. Thouzh, therefore, we 
admit that the French cuisine be more luxurious, more varied, more palata- 
ble, more fair and dainty to look on than our ruder, more simple, more frugal, 
and less luxurious kitchen, yet we apprehend our aliments [with the single 
exception of our vegetables} are infinitely more nutritious, and to Englisa 
stomachs, at least, just as easy y jong Tm a oa indeed, easier, than the 
more refined and recherche fare of our livelier neighbours. It were undoubt- 
edly desirable that we should learn a lite from them in the way of whiie and 
brown sauces, in veloules, in the dressing of vegetables, in the making that 
simple, excellent thing, an omelette, in cooking beet steaks, veal cutlets, and 
mutton chops, in the seasoning and flavouring with ham insteaé of with salt ; 
and in a more profuse use of eggs, oil, and butter. 

The great objection to the more general employment of these good things 
hitherto has been the expense, but now that the extended operation of the tariff 
has rendered ali kinds of provisions cheaper, we look forward to a great iinprove- 
ment in the kitchen even of the middie classes. Within the last twenty-five 
tr 9 great improvements have been introduced into the domestic cookery of the 
uighest nobility, and within the last ten years, owing to frequent inter-communi- 
cation, such has been the rapid progress that one may fancy oneself dining in the 
Rue de Bourbon. the Rue de Grenelle, or the Rue St. Florentin, instead of in 
Grosvenor or Belgrave-squares or Park-lane ; but still while any thing is imper- 
fect, something remains to be done, and with the continuation of peace, we look 
forward with hopefulness, not alone to a more extended commerce and a firmer 
friendship, but to an improved cookery. We do not desire to see English- 
men gluttons, gourmands, or refined sensualists, but we desire to see them adopt 
some few culinary improvements which would contribute to their material com- 
fort, to their physical health, and, we may say, to their mental enjoyment 
‘Comer a gusto y vestir al uso,” is philosophy in England as well as in Spain. 
We fear that we have trespassed to an unseasonable extent on the reader's time 
and patience, but the theme is a copious and an inviting one. Dr. Johnson de- 
clared that the subject on which a man most frequently and most earnestly 
thought was his dinner, and we have no douht the great leviathan spoke truly in 
so far as he was personally concerned. ‘I could,” says he, “ write a better 
book of cookery than has ever yet been written ; it should be a book on philoso- 
phical principles ; I would tell what is the best butcher's meat, the proper sea- 
sons of different vegetables, and then how to roast and boil and to compound.” 

Would that the doctor had lived to complete the rask. The work would have 
been as useful as popular, and as well executed as the dictionary; and there 
can scarcely be a doubt that it would be comprehensive and cosmopolitan in its 
character, and lucid and well arranged in its details. Such a work yet remains 
to be written, and the only wonder is, that it has not been long since attempted 
and accomplished. _Whenwe consider that no body of men in this our country, 
from a parish vestry to the imperial parliament, can meet on any public occasion 
without dining together—that the Whigs dine with Lord John Russell, the 
Conservatives with Sir Robert Peel, and the Radicals with any leader of theirs, 
if any such there be, with a good house and cellar and a good cook—we must 
consider that the art of dining (‘l'art de la gueule,” as Montaigne says) is one 
of the most important bases of representative government, and it should not be 
without jts professors, historians, and exponents. We have here endeavoured 
to make the subject of a neutral character, and to show the respective merits of 
French and English cookery. Substantial solidity and simplicity are the dis- 
tinctive marks of the one ; variety, delicacy, and harmonious combination, isthe 
character of the other. Both are excellent in their way, but a fusion of the two 
kitchens rejecting what is coarse and barbarous in the English, and too gross, 
Gascon, and Provengai in the French, would be the perfection of good living. 
Though we are personally no admirers of French manners or French morals— 
though we put no faith in French equality, abhor French centralization, loathe 
from the bottom of our hearts French tyranny, and think French military glory— 
which is but a velvety euphemism for French brigandage and French invasion— 
should be put down by the comity of nations, and the strong will and strong arm 
of all mankind—yet we are of opinion that there is much in the French kitchen 
which might be advantageously transplanted and successfully imitated in this 
country. But as nations cling with constancy to their old culinary customs, and 
as systems of cookery often survive systems of polity, we are not very hopeful 
as to any immediate change. A new cookery book, however, pointing out the 
respective merits of the French and Euglish culinary art, is a work greatly and 
urgently wanted. The Peel Tariff will never have a fair trial till such a publi- 
cation sees the light. The right honourable baronet should favour the project, 
and hold out some prospect of patronage to any writer who undertakes this tisk. 
No man has made a greater impression on his supporters by his good dinners 
than our present premier ; and if we were asked, whether his followers are more 
charmed by his expositions in St. Stephen’s or by his entrees in Privy Gardens, 
we should unhesitatingly point to the well filled, smoking table in his private 
residence, and not to the floor of the House of Commons. 





INFLUENCE OF THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 
BY J. W. NEAT. 

Often as this subject has supplied the theme for books; ané often, nay, 
daily, as it engros-es the attention and the interest of mankind, still is it ever 
replete with inexhaustible material for speculation and research. Strictly in 
accordance with truth and fact, we might consider the influence of woman as 
the all-mighty principle in the order of social economy. The maiden, the 
wife, and the mother—how do these various stages of existence exert their 
influence on mankind! In tracing down from antiquity the outlines of na- 
tional character, how invariably and how palpably do we perceive that the 
most uncivilized and barbarous nations, were ever those who set the least 
value upon woman, who treated her more as a slave than an equal, and who 
degraded her to the performance of the most toilsome occupations. While,on 
the contrary, those nations were the most refined among whom the dignity of 
the female character was deemed as worthy of consideration, respect and sup- 
port, as that of the men. 

It is needless, here, to retrace to their source, the various causes which have 
combined to render female influence so paramount over society. They are 
felt and known by the heart of every man who is not brutalized into ignorance 
of them through the utter degradation of every sentiment of humanity. Bat 
while we abstain from analyzing the primary cause of female influence, Jet 
us examine the degrees of that influence, as exerted by the several relations 
ot lite; viz. by the maiden, the wife, and the mother. 

Who has not felt the thrilling emotions of love as for the first time they 
are awakened within him by the presence and conversation of some young 
and amiable being? How does such companionship cause a man to shun 
‘the grosser joys of sense,’ and how is his mind love-nourished by that ab- 
stinence! One seems, while revelling in the luxury of being loved, to be 
raised above this work-o’-day world into the enjoyment of the seventh heaven 
of happiness ; into a state of perfect harmony, where no single chord grates 

discordantly on the ear. All our senses are concentrated upon one object; 
for her we seem ‘to live, move, and have our being.’ And, while this in- 
fluence of love is at its zenith, what beneficial effects may it not produce up- 
onman, if well directed? The influence of a high-minded and virtuous 
maiden cannot fail to refine the tastes, ennoble the principles, and soften 
the asperities of a man; and, more than sermons, homilies, or books, to fit 
him for the due occupation of his place in society. Mor does this influence 
cease in its effects, when the maiden becomes a wife; on the contrary, it 
strengthens with the tie, and becomes imperative asa duty. The all-absorb- 
ing love for an object ere that object be attained, is now calmed down into 
a firm and settled affection ; the husband and the wife look to each other for 
mutual support and counsel,—the one contributing the qualities of a manly 
mind, the other the more refined and delicate feelings of a woman’s heart. 
How many instances must be familiar to almost every husband, of passions 
allayed, cares lightened, sorrows soothed, difficulties removed, and comfort 
ministered by the devoted wife! How often, even when life seems a burthen 
too heavy to be endured; when the world seems to have lost its charms, and 
death suggests itself as a refuge from despair, will a look or a word froin the 
‘wife of our bosom’ turn despair into hope, and sorrow into gladness! 

Oh! there is something all-soothing and delightful in the enjoyment of a 
pve eninses woman's affection ; it isthe oasis in the desert of a worldly man’s 
ve, to which his feelings turn for retreshment, when wearied with the un- 
hallowed passions of this toil-inflicting world! 

But if woman’s influence be so potent a charm when she is merely a wife, 
with how much greater interest must it be invested when she becomes also a 
mother ? The tie of affection is doubled, and becomes, indeed, the gordian 
to: happiness, New objects of endearment are thus multiplied in her lot 
they B; Rew and heavy cares are increased in proportion, it is true, but then 
aey are far more than outweighed by the returns of domestic affections. The 


is indeed a sacred one. A mother’s care and tenderness of affection, are the 
first virtuesthat greet us on our infant entrance into life; our first ideas are 
suggested by the enjoyment of those virtues, and infuse themselves, like the 
rose-scent of the poet, into the vase of our lite, with so uneffaceablea perfume, 
that amid ail the cares, disasters and dangers of life,—even when old age 
crumbles, and death breaks the vase—still the heart clings to the memory of 
a mother’s love, and yields up such remembrance only with life itself. 

The training a child ‘in the way he should go,’ is the peculiar duty of a 
mother ; and in rightly conducting such education, lies the most difficult task 
apportioned to woman. Upon her precept and example depends the founda- 
tion of her child’s character, so far, of course, as character can be tormed 
and moulded by human power. Being, naturally, the creatures of imitation, 
we observe and copy what we admire in others, particularly in those we love 
the best, and therefore our parents,—more particularly our mother,—become 
the greatest example for our infent imitation. How many, therefore, are the 
requisites fora mother. Judgment, prudence, patience, talent, amiability, must 
all be entered in the long list of maternal acquirements; and, in general, ac- 
cording to the degree in which these virtues are possessed by the parent, may 
be measured the subsequent character of the child. ‘To the mere child, ex- 
ample is more potent than preeept; but when the mind of that child begins to 
open, and to seek the first springings of knewle.ge, then does precept become 
paramount, and its due direction an object of vital importance. Numerous 
are the plans for education, and many the books that have been written on the 
subject; it would, therefore, be an endless and unavailing task to discuss the 
several merits of either, but there is one feature which is brought into marked 
prominence by the present taste of the age, and particularly in this country ; 
viz: the present fashionable, but impure transiations of foreign publications. 

Poison the fountain, and the stream therefrom becomcs also noxious; and 
just the same is it with the mind of youth. The great cheapness of book- 
publishing in America, places it in the power of the most humble means, to 
obtain reading matter in abundance ; but the general quality of that matter 
is far from being unexceptionable. ‘The modern French school of novelists, 
is, with but tew exceptions, the most equivocal, not to say, depraved in char- 
acter; and these works, translated, are scattered over the Union as thick as 
seed over the corn-fields,—to spring up only like a crop of tares! It is impos- 
sible to say anything in their favour. Were they calculated to refine the 
taste, although evil in their other tendencies, it would be something gained ; 
but not even this is the case, for how can detals of griseties, voleurs and 
ogres ; in short, all the canailie of low life, ever tend to reform or refine the 
yublic taste, or exalt our ideas of humanity? The tendency of such works 
is decidedly immoral; and is it to such an end that public,—much less indi- 
vidual patronage should be extended? Certainly not. The moral instrue- 
tion of youth is too sacred a charge to admit of such works as these being 
set before an unsophisticated age. What, then, would you substitute for 
them? might be asked, The most natural reply would be, sound works of 
history, philosophy, and divinity; were it not that the system of the present 
age requires also a lighter species of literary attainment,—the sparkling of 
the cup, as much as its more potent contents. Then let Walter Scott, and 
James, for example, be placed in the hands of youth; in them there is nothing 
immoral ; nothing to vitiate and deprave the taste; and though the amount 
of good done by any novel-reading be, at least, but small, still it were better 
to take the pure of these, in preference to the low, vulgar, and impure, which, 
like skum, are floating on the wide waters of the present literature.—Fvom 
the Lady's Companion. 


INDIA. 
THE BANGALORE CONSPIRACY IN 1832. 
BY CAPTAIN DOVETON, 

Who has not heard of Bangalore, the favourite military station of Southern 
India? Its climate, its productions, and its gaiety, from the number of troops 
cantoned there, all tend to give the place an agreeable character, and fortu- 
nate do those corps consider themselves which are destined to take their tour 
of duty at this £2/ Dorado. The advantages it possesses in point of climate 
arise from its elevated position, which is 3,000 Pet above the level of the sea, 
and on this accountit is the resort of invalids from all the neighbouring sta- 
tions, ranking next to the Neilgherries as a sanatarium 

Though Seringapatam is nominally the capital of Mysore, Bangalore is 
virtually so, fhis being the abode of the British commission by which the go- 
vernment of the country is administered, as well as the head quarters of the 
division of British troops, Most of these are stationed at Bangalore, where 
are usually one regiment of European dragoons, one do. Native Cavalry, two 
troops of horse, and one company of European foot artillery, one regiment of 
European, and four of Native infantry, making, together with sappers and 
miners, a force of about 5,000 men. Bangalore is, mtreover, historical 
ground, for its fort and pettah were the scenes of some desperate encounters 
between the British troops and those of Hyder Ally and 'Tippoo, sixty years 
ago, such a central position being an object of considerable importance to 
both sides. 

It was my lot to be stationed at Bangalore in 1832 (having succeeded to a 
staff appoiniment), and it was during my sojourn there that the events | am 
about to describe took place. 

I was occupied one morning at the police office (a singular place it is in 
India, where the native character can best be stacied in all its phases), when 
my attention was attracted by a vast deal of mysterious whispering between 
the superintendent of police and some European officers who had just entered, 
and who evidently had matter of considerable interest to communicate, The 
groups of police peons, who ever attend an Indian court of justice, put on an 
unusual appearance of alacrity and importance, whilst among the native 
throngs from the bazaar, who come to transact business at the office, was dis- 
cernible an excitement and anxiety portentous of some extraordinary disclo- 
sure 

When the mysterious whispering had ceased, the superintendent, in a low 
tone, informed me that a deep-laid conspiracy had just been discovered, hav- 
ing for its object the subversion of British gered in Mysore, by a massa- 
cre of all the Europeans at Bangalore! and that the native troops had been 
seriously tampered with by the malcontents. ‘This plot, it appeared, had been 
hatching forsome time, but with so much secrecy, that the station police, which 
was very ably and actively administered, were quite taken by surprise, It 
came to light in the following rather singular manner. 

A jemadar of the 48th Native Infantry had joined the conspirators, for the 
express purpose, as he declared, of informing against them, He had attended 
several of their meetings in a retired house in the pettah, sitaated about two 
miles from the cantonment, and having satisfied himself as to the nature and 
extent of the plot, he disclosed the whole affair to his commanding officer, 
who communicated it to the brigadier commanding the station, and the super- 
intendent of the police. 

About three o’clock on the afiernoon of the same day, having returned 
from the police office, I was seated at dinner with my family, when our at- 
tention was aroused by the approaching sound of clattering hoofs and the 
rattling of steel scabbards, as from a body of horse; and, in a moment more, 
a party of the 13th light dragoons, accompanied by several staff officers, pass- 
ed our window at a brisk trot. They were proceeding in the direction of the 
fort and pettah of Bangalore, distant about two miles, upon the road to which 
stood my house. 

Scarcely an hour had elapsed from the time we first saw them, when the 
gallant dragoons again came in sight, but now ata walk, for they were ac- 
companied by many men on foot, amongst whom it wasto me very evident 
there were several prisoners. The party happened to halt close to our gate, 
the brigadier’s house, whither the prisoners were in the first instance pro- 
ceeding, being next door to us. Thus a favourable opportunity was offered 
for taking a minute survey of the whole group. A few minutes’ conversation 
with an oflicer of the party informed us of the successful issue of the affair. 
The leading conspirators were assembled in full conclave, at their council 
chamber in the pettah, when, by a bold and timely stroke, the building was 
surrounded by the dragoons and a body of armed police, and some thirty 
traitors were captured. Colonel Conway, the adjutant-general of the Madras 
army, was at Bangalore at the time, and | believe he was mainly instrumen- 
tal in the success of this exploit, for such it may well be termed; and happily 
it was achieved without any blood-shedding, though blood was destined to be 
spilt eventually, for justice was to have her due. 

The plot being thus discovered, rumour was not long in making the most 
of the disclosure, and great indeed was the exciiement and anxiety of that 
evening in the cantonment of Bangalore; each of us doubting how far our 
own servants could be trasted, and not altogether without cause, for there 
were many Mussulmans amongst them, and the conspirators were, I believe, 
without exception, of that reck'ess, dissolute, and disaffected class, for such, I 
fear, is too generally the Mussulman character, at least in that part of India. 
The ladies of the European regiment,it was said, took (or were about to take) 
refuge within the walls of the barracks, the only defensible point in the can- 
tonment; pistols were loaded and swords sharpened, and every means were 
employed to prevent surprise by the inmates of lonely baugalows. Some 
nervous individuals went the length, 1] have heard, of sleeping with loaded 

istols under their pillow, with their swords as bedfellows. fn shor, they 
ooked for nothing less than another Vellore massacre. From that night the 
guards were doubled, outlying picquets posted, and chains of sentries were 





stationed along all the thoroughfares, whilst throughout the night, parties of 
dragoons (Earopeans) patrolled the cantonment ; and pleasant was the sound, 
as I well remember, of their horses’ hoofs in the dead of night. Hard and 


heavy was the duty at that crisis upon the European portion of the force, viz. 
H. M.'s 13th light dragoons, 62nd foot, and a company of the Madras artil- 
lery, numbering in all about 1,200 men, whilst the native troops present 
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had been won over by the con irators; uncertain, therefore, how far the in- 


fection may have spread, we all placed a doable confidence in our own coum 
trymen ; indeed, the result might have been very different had there been no 
European troops at the static n. 

On the morning following the discovery of the plot, a court of inquiry was 
assembled to sift the matter, as it came w the cognizance of military law. 
About thirty individuals were apprehended in the first instance; but this 
number soon swelled to a bendenl, tor one ortwo havi turned “ king's 
evidence,” several sepoys were pointed out as partakers in the plot, the differ- 
ent native corps being paraded forthe pu:pose, Most of these were in cavalry 
and horse artillery, in both of which branches of the service Massulmans pre- 
dominate. It was remarkable that no Hindu was concerned, nor could the 
disaffection be traced to a native officer, whereas, in the Vellore mutiny, in 
1806, the native officers instigated the men, or, at all events, were equally 
guilty with them. 

Abundance of evidence was obtained to hang all concerned. For a lon 
period the Mussulman population of Bangalore had shown a turbulent a 
disaffected spirit, originating probably, in part, in the misgovernment of the 
deposed rajah. ‘The leading conspirator proved to be an obscure individual, 
by trade a button-maker (though he cailed himself a nabob, and a descend- 
ant of Tippoo Sultan), and a havildar of the 9h N. 1., named Sheik ‘Tippoo. 
The latter was a fine handsome tellow, and a good soldier, and he had been 
made much of by his officers, especially by the colonel of his regiment, who, 
only a short time previously, had made him a handsome pregent towards de- 
fraying the expenses of his marriage. He was, however, a profligate fellow, 
and desperately in debt; and now, in return for the kindness and indulgence 
he had experienced from his European officers, he was mainly instrumental 
in this foul plot for cutting all their throats. I:ow two such obscure indi- 
viduals could have acquired so much influence is most unaccountable ; bat 
hey contrived to assemble round them a considerable number of bad spirits, 
mostly low characters residing in the Pettah, or sepoys in the Company's 
service. It was very naturally suspected at the time, that this ill-devised 
plot originated with some intriguing nobles attached to the court of the de- 
posed rajah; but I believe it could not be traced beyond the button-maker. 
The whole scheme was bloody enough, as murder was to have been com- 
mitted by wholesale ; but it was ill-conceived and visonary, for neither arms 
nor money, toany extent, were forthcoming. ‘The first object was to obtain 
possession of the fort, where the general commanding the division resided, 
as well as several staff and engineer officers, and in which were some stores 
and magazines of arms, The fort was close to the Pettah, and about two 
miles and a half from eantonments. A native guard always mounted at the 
main gate; and when in the course of duty Sheik ‘Tippoo’s tarn came to 
mount guard there (which, if lremember rightly, would have happened on 
the very day of the fatal disclosure), he was to open the gate, at an appointed 
hour at night,to a body of his associates, who were Jorthwith to cut the 
throats of the general and all the other Europeans, Simultaneous with this 
movement, the success of which wasto be made known by some preconcerted 
signal, other parties of the conspirators were to operate in the cantonment, by 
stirring up our native troops to revolt; who, it was fondly calculated, would 
readily answes the summons. ‘The troop of horse artillery was also calcu- 
lated upon, the guns of which were to be brought to bear upon the gateways 
of the two European barracks, thereby preventing all egress ; and in the mean 
time, the horses of the European dragoons, which in India are always picket- 
ed apart from the men, were to be cut loose, ‘Then, in the midst of the cun- 
fusion, the Silledar horse, a body of irregular cavalry belonging to Mysore, 
and stationed in the neighbourhood, were to gallop into the cantcnment, plun- 
der the houses, murder the Europeans, and carry off the ladies. Such was 
to have been the plan of operations; but, through the intervention ol a merci- 
ful Providence, it was eflectually deleated. - 

The court of inquiry having Closed its proceedings, a general courtmartial 
was assembled for the trial of such of the prisoners as were amenable to 
military law, whilst those who resided beyond the limits of the cantonment 
were made over to the civil power tor trial, being subjects of the Mysore 
goveinment, The result was, that several were sentenced to be hanged, 
others to be transported for life or minor periods, others again to be inearcer- 
ated for several years, with hard Jabour, whilst Sheik Tippoo, and three of 
his military associates in the conspiracy, were to be blown from guns, and 
two other native soldiers to be shot with musketry; a distinetion, may be 
said, without a difference; but the latter is deemed the nobler, or rather the 
less ignoble, exit of the two, 

At length the morning arrived when the awful spectacle of a military ex- 
ecution was to take place, and although illness did not aliow of my witnessing 
it, I shall never forget my feelings on the occasion ; for the back of my house 
commanded a distinet view of the ground where the tragedy was to be enacted. 
In all such melancholy eases, the troops march past the general or senior 
officer present in review order, and at a tuneral step, the bands playing the 
“ Dead March in Saul,” whilst, at the head of the cclumn, march the execu- 
lion party and the prisoners,under an escort,their coflins being usually carried 
before them ‘The troops afterwards form three sides of a square, the prison - 
ers and execution party being drawn up in the open space, when the verdict 
and sentence are read aloud. The aeert criminals are then, if | remember 
rightly, blindfoliled, after which, kneeling by the side of their coflins, they re. 
ceive the fatal fire, which rarely fails to take immediate effect. When men 
are to be blown from the mouths of cannon, as four were in the instance 
before us, they are tied to stakes driven into the ground, when the guns, 
usually six of nine-pounders, loaded only with blank cartridge, are run close 
up to them. ; 

Before | left my bed in the morning in question, and ere the sun had risen, 
the funeral note of the bigdrum fell upon my ear, and | immediately recog- 
nised in the melancholy strains of the distant music the “ Dead March in 
Saul.” It was an awful thought to reflect that, whilst 1 was rising from my 
comfortable bed, six fellow-creatures were to experience a terrible death with- 
in half a mile of me. 1 was soon up and out, and straining my eyes to catch 
what I could of the tragic scene. But little could be seen of the troops be- 
yond the glittering of their bayonets and sabres, so enveloped were they in 
the clouds of dust raised by the cavalry and horse artillery. At length, the 
solemn music ceased, and after a short interval, a column of smoke, closely 
followed by the report of cannon and a peal of musketry, proclaimed that 
all was over, and that Sheik Tippoo and his accomplices were in the land 
of spirits! 
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EASTERN AFRICA. 
The Highlands of Athiopia, By Major W. Cornwallis Harris. 


Events are at present in progress, which must, ere Jong, in all probability, 
concentrate much attention of the civilized world upon the western shores ot 
the Red Sea. Governments prefessing towards each other the strictest amity 
athome, may, nevertheless, be elsewhere carrying on all the while a system 
of secret hostilities, that is, be endeavouring, by intrigue and negotiation, to 
undermine and supplant each other, to circumscribe each other's trade, to 
diminish each other's allies—in one word, to effect by silent arts what the noisy 
diplomacy of the cannon often fails to accomplish. There is no friendshi 
between states, Leagued together they may be for the accomplishment © 
some particular purpose, and while this connexion continues they may seem 
to be animated by feelings of mutual goodwill; but where their interests di- 
verge, there instantly arises a divergence of predilections, and the smothered 
enmity of centuries exhibits itself without disguise. Thus is it now, and 
thus will it ever be, between Great Britain and France, one of the theatres of 
whose undying hostilities we purpose to delineate, physically and morally, im 
the present article. 

Abyssinia consists of a cluster of table-lands, supported at a vast elevation 
above the level of the sea, by chains of mountains which stretch round them 
like buttresses on all sides, and descend ipitously, verdant and reeking 
with moistare, into the arid and burning plains of the torrid zone. Within 
the limits of this extraordinary regiun ite the once mysterious sources of the 
Blue Nile and the Hawash. Here, according to numerous traditions, was 
situated the country of the Queen of Sheba, who, in the reign of Soiomon, 
visited the Holy Land. On the same spot rested one of the earliest cradles 
of the gospel, and throngh it, as through a spacious portal, have issued inall 
ages the collected riches of Central Africa, its ostrich plumes, its ivory, its 
perfumes, its precious gums, its spices, and its gold. 

Of the real value of this country, Europe has, nevertheless, at all times 
formed buta very inadequate conception. bs hasbeen looked upon as the mere 
threshold of the great continent, of which it ought rather to be esteemed the 
citadel, Travellers and adventurers have consequently approached it, until 
very recently, with no projects terminating within its own borders, but mere- 
ly in tae hope of facilitating their entrance into the interior. And wherefore % 
Simply because Abyssinia is not itself the region of gold and precious stones, 
of rich dyes and costly odours, But, in the eyes of a civilised statesman, it 
is something more; gifted as itis with an inexhaustibly fertile soil, abundant 
water, a temperate climate, varied and beautifnl bills and valleys, and every 
possible requisite for carrying on successfully the pursuits of agriculture. 
Few tracts on the surface of the globe present more peculiar or pictaresque 
features. Everywhere the eye may rest at once on the productions of the tem- 
perate and torrid zones, firs and larches clothing the summits and upper slopes 
of the mountains, while junipers shoot up to the prodigious height of one 
hundred and sixty feet on their lower terraces, and pines and bananas nestle 
in the sultry recesses of the valleys. The advantages offered by the accidents 
of the ground are, wherever they prevail, turned to account by agriculture. 
We have here, consequently, a ition of the system of tillage anciently 
pursued with diligence in Greece, Palestine, and Peru, as at present in China, 
the Himalaya, and the countries west of the Indus. Rude will of stone are 
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carried at different heights along the lace ofthe mountains. to check thedown- | Mohamed Ibn Mohamed unceremoniously and roughly ordered them to de- 
ward tendency of the soil, so that the eye of the traveller, in whatever direc- | part Ir 
tion it may turn, beholds a succession of platforms, green with the young | their pr 


corn, of golden with harvest, climbing the precipitous acclivilies, by which 
the conical pinnacles of Athiopia are usually approached. ¥ 

Other features co-operate in imparting ao to these landscapes. Villages | 
and hamlets, in many instan:es scarcely a pistol-shot from each other, chequer | 
the moantain side ; and their clusters of conical roofs, made peculiarly pointed 
in order to turn off the tropical rains, peeping forth through breaks in the 
hoary foliage of the janiper or the luxariant acacia, suggest at once the idea 
of security and comtort. Numerous tribes of monkeys inhabit the crags and 

recipices ; and birds of the most varied and gorgeous plumage, including the 

ue heron, the flamingo, and the white ibis of Egypt, bask upon the rocks, or 
swarm among the branches of the trees, Elsewhere, as in the forests of Gi- 
dam, and in the jangal tracts on the banks of the Hawash, the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the wild boffalo, and the oryx, the lion, the 
leopard, and the hyena, with antelopesin droves, augment the living intcrest 
of the scene. 


| 
| 





INHABITANTS OF ABYSSINIA. 

The inhabitants themselves, whatever may be the detects of their moral 
character, in the picture tell well, artistically considered. Tall in stature, 
bulky in form, and affecting a flowing and showy costume, they, especially 
when on horseback with lance and buckler, their long dark hair streaming in 
the wind, excite, mechanically, the admiration of the stranger. To heighten 
the effect of their exterior, they are generally beheld together, flocking to the 
court of their despot, or scouring under his lead over hill and plain, upon the 
military expedition or wild foray. On occasions like this they vie with each 
other in barbaric splendour. Nations scarcely emerged trom the savage state 
always delight in displays of the precious metals, which, brightly burnished, 
glitter about their persons, or in the caparisoning of their coursers. When 
assembled, therefore, in thousands and tens of thousands, in the bright sun- 
shine of the tropics, their spear-blades flashing, their metallic ornaments, and 
the appointments of their steeds, sending forth, at every movement, corusca- 
tions illuminating the surrounding atmosphere, an Ambaric host must un- 
doubtedly be a brilliant and exciting spectacle, though inferior, perhaps, in 
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| Zeyla again pays tribute to Mocha, which at the period of the above transac- 


| classical anecdote of Philip of Macedon, who said that no city was impregna- 





grandeur, to a body of British cavalry clad in scarlet and gold, with polished 
cuirasses and crested helmets, 

Upon a closer or however, the Abyssinians show to much less advan- 
tage. Unhappily they have not yet discovered the value of cleanliness. Ad- 
dicted, man and womap, to the practice of anointing themselves with mutton 
fat or tancid butter, and feeding habitually upon raw flesh, which imparts to 
their perspiration an execrable odour, their approach is always announced by 
a cloud of a very different quality from that which floated round the gods of 
classical . What Prior wrote of the ladies of the Cape is literally true 
of the Abyssinian dames, 

‘ Before you see, you smell your toast, 
And sweetest she who stinks the most.’ 

We have ourselves scented a bevy of African damsels at the distance of a 
hundred yards, and always, when engaged in colloquy withthem, manceuvred 
to prevent their getting between the wind and our nobility. 

n physical conformation, as in habits, the people of Shoa are somewhat 
coarse. The women exhibited in the slave bazars of Egypt, under the name 
of Abyssinians, remarkable for their delicate and finely-proportioned features, 
for the lightness of their step, and the gracefulness of their figures, are all of 
them Gallas. Nothing similar is observed in the Abyssinian race, though 
tradition brings them from Arabia, and fame has blazoned their reputation 
tor beauty throughout the East. Even io the court of the great Kublai Khan 
poetry delights to place a damse! of this country :— 

‘It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora.’ 

But in contemplating the present inhabitants of Ethiopia, the Gallas, 
whether converted to Christianity or lingering still amid the prejudices of 
their Mahommedan or Pagan creed, ought to be regarded as natives, since 
they, perhaps, constitute a majority, at least among the subjects of the kingot 
Shoa. And this people, whose history, beyond a certain period, is unknown, 
forcibly attract our thoughts far beyond the limits of Abyssinia, which they 
hem round with their settlements, tributary or hostile, while their roving 
hordes, hovering in the back-ground in savage independence, obstruct at plea- 
sure the great arteries of African commerce. Returning towards the shores 
of the Red Sea, we meet with the various tribes of the Danakil, the Isah, the 
Somauli, and the Mudaito, among all of whom a sort of impure leaven of 
civilization has been thrown hitherto, not to better their condition but to em- 
bitter and degrade it. 

A different destiny, however, appears to be in store for them. More than 
one European state has extended its desires to that part of Africa, which, to 
all appearances, must shortly be subjected toexternal influence. It has every- 
where, in fact, been the plan of European nations to gird round Africa with 
a belt of settlements, and then to close in gradually as it were upon the inte 
rior, civilizing or conquering as they proceed. On the eastern coast this pro- 
cess has been obstructed, at the very first step, by the nature of the country, 
which, arid, burning, and unproductive, has not been deemed worthy of sub- 
jugation. Even commercia! settlements have not been attempted until lately. 
Butas soon as Aden became an integral portion of the British empire, it was 
evident to all who could extend their observations thus far, that the light of 
our civilization would not be set up in vain on the mountainous promontories 
of Southern Arabie. The ‘meteor flag of England,’ waving or flapping 
over our impregnable tortifications, may almost be said to be visible from the 
African shore, which is visited daily by the sound of our guns. The natives, 
however, whether in Asia or Africa, are far from being scared by this music, 
which instead of inspiring terror and apprehension, suggests feelings of con- 
fidence and hopes of protection, and attracts them like swarms of bees to the 
secure hive prepared lor them. 


‘ Tinnitusque cie, et Matris quate cymbala circum. 
Ips consident medicatis sedibus ; ips 
Intima more suo sese in cunabula condent.’ 


ADEN.—COMMERCIAL RIVALS. 

The force of this attraction will be understood when it is remembered that 
Aden contained no more than six hundred souls when it fell into our hands, 
whereas the population now, afterlittle more than four years’ occupation, rang- 
es between twenty and thirty thousand, ; 

The giant strides made in all directions by our Indian empire, our invasion 
of Affghanistan, our occupation, though temporary, of islands in the Persian 
Gulf, our negotiations for Socotra, and our settlement at Aden, roused the 
jealousy of our political and commercial rivals in both hemispheres. Steps 
were taken by the United States to arrest our progress on one point, by becom. 
ing Our Competitors for the possession of Socotra; the Imaum of Muscat, 
friendly to us upon the whole, thoagh perhaps on compulsion, exercised all 
the arts of diplomacy ot which his intellect was capable to supplant us on the 
shores of the Indian ocean, from Zanzibar upwards; while the French, at 
first under the direction of M. Thiers, and afterwards, with greater caution, 
under the guidance uf M. Guizot’s more astute policy, endeavoured to coun- 
terbalance the advantages we had gained at Aden, by fartively introducing 
themselves as friends or masters into the various little emporia and harbours 
on the coasts of the opposite continent. As a beginning, by force, frand, or 
negotiation, the port ot Johanea was taken possession of in the island of Mad- 
agascar. Next a single ship, exceeding modetate in dimensions in order that 

Ro alarm might be excited, was despatched to the African shore, with instruc- 
Hons to negotiate for permission to attempt the navigation ofthe Juba. Whe- 
ther out of fear of all Europeans, however, or from a well-founded distrust of 
the French in particular, the Mohamedan authorities greeted the adventurous 
Gaul with a peremptory refusal. But France, prepared for failure on partic- 
ular points, was by no meansdiscouraged. A small squadron of sbips of war, 
said to have been fitted out secretly in the port of Rordeaux, shortly afierwards 
entered the straits of Babelmandel, not all at once, but dropping in unostenta- 

tiously, frigate after frigate, until there was a force in the Red Sea capable of 
alarming &@ maritime power less conscious than Great Britain of its irresisti- 
ble strength. Negotiations were now commenced in downright earnest. For- 
tunately for the designs of these interlopers, Shereef Hussein, the governor in 
command at Mocha, entertained extremely hostile feelings towards this coun- 
try. He believed, whether with or without reason, that we intended to co- 
operate with the Lmaum of Sana in dislodging him from his post, and there 

fore reganied the arrival of the French as a tortunate circumstance, and threw 
open to them at once both his port and his affections. Operations were imme- 
diately commenced. Berbera they found was hopelessly secured in the Eng- 
lish interest. ‘They consequently made their coup dessai at Zeyla, which be- 
ing in some sort a dependency of Mocha, they reckoned with extreme confi- 
dence on obtaining at a blow 

The correspondence of the French commander, had it been intercepted, 
would doubtless have contained very curious revelations, of the nature of 
which we are of course wholly ignorant. But it has somehow or another trans. 
pired, that [bn Ismail entertained no preference for 2 French alliance, so that 
the light of Louis Philippe’s countenance was compelled to seek for some spot 
further north, whereon to diffuse its radiance. One of the subtle diplomatists 
of the Keone we ‘o Tajura, where the generous and gentle Sultan 
Mohamed Ibn Mohamed, whose eulogium has been so feelingly composed by 
M. oo @’Hericourt, was expected to yield himself up at once to the seduce 
tive charm of French manners. Perverse fatality! Here also the agents of 
M Thiers made the disagreeable discovery that the English had been before- 
hand with them. Nor wasthis all. Instead of gently declining their alliance, 
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om his territories, where he caused them very distinctly to understand 
esence would be exceedingly offensive to his good friends of Aden. All 
this may appear very inexplicable to one acquainted with the circumstance 
that Tajara pays, trom time immemorial, a sort of tribute to Zeyla, while 


tions was devoted to French interests. Most readers, however, remember the 


ble to him, which could be approached by an ass laden with darics. Now 
asses of all kinds are plentiful in the east, and the English, it is said, are 
prone to use them, which may in part account for the little success that attend- 
ed the efforts cf M. Thiers’ nava! missionaries. But the authorities both of 
Zeyia and Tajura were, moreover, sufficiently able to calculate to convince 
themselves, that the nation which commanded the entrance to the Red Sea, 
and possessed a line of enormous steamers capable of blowing in one hour the 
whole of their frail tenements intothe air, was far more !o be dreaded than a 
state like France, in whuse power they were very slow to believe. The game 
which thus failed without the straits was now played within, first at Masso- 
wah, with no better luck, and next at Eedh, where an exhibition of French 
probity and faith was made, which can scarcely fail to excite the admiration 
of the civilized world, 
PURCHASE OF EEDH. 

Upon the arrival of the great diplomatist, the Sheikh was found to be ab- 
sent, engaged we believe in a pilgrimage to the tomb of his prophet. He had, 
however, according to custom, leil his better or worse hall behindhim. Here, 
then, was an occasion for the display of French gallantry. The gentlemen 
of the mission caused the lady to be informed, that being anxious to establish 
a commercial residence in the place, they wished to purchase a small plot of 
ground whereon they might erect a factory. It was in vain that they were in- 
formed in reply, that the Sheikh being absent, there was no person at Eedh 
possessing authority to treat with them on the subject. They persisted in 
their demand; and at length, by the usual display of force and insolence, ter- 
rified the poor Arab lady into the disposal of what did not belong to her. An 
instrument was drawn up in Arabic, making over to them, in consideration 
ot a certain sum, sufficient land for the ground plot of a house, with perhaps 
a court or garden. Of the purchase money, one half was to be paid down, 
the other at some futur? time stated in the insirament. According to custom, 
a translation of the document was made for transmission into France, and 
to this as well as to the original the lady was prevailed upon to set her seal. 
Instead, however, of adhering to the terms agreed upon in the Arabic docu- 
ment, the honest agents of Louis Philippe, not being exposed to immediate 
detection, transferred to themselves onc hundred and Jifty miles of coast, over 
which the Sheikh and his wife had about as much authority as we have! This 
characteristic transaction obviously justifies our neighbours in applying to us, 
as they constantly do, the appellation of La Perfide Albion. 

While these creditable movernents were 1n progress on the coast, the interi- 
or was by no means neglected. Shoals of French spies and emissaries drift- 
ed before the policy of the warlike minister into Tigre, Gojam, and Shoa, some 
with the intent of fulfilling the desigas of their employers and some with other 
projects to which we shall allude anon. It is well known to the public that 
the English Church Missionary Society had at different times despatched se- 
veral ministers into Abyssinia for the purpose of diffusing in that benighted 
country a correct knowledge of Christianity. Of these some were actually 
there when the French agents arrived. ‘Their presence, however, and the in- 
fluence they exercised, were so wholly incompatible with the views of France, 
that the first step taken by its unscrupulous emissaries was to dislodge them. 
The experiment was commenced in Tigre, the cruel and astute despot of 
which, tolerant not through principle, but through policy, had up to that time 
favoured them to serve a political purpose. An Egyptian army, it is said, se- 
eretly no doubt encouraged and urged on by France, had approached to with- 
in three days’ march of the frontiers of Tigre, wiin what views was not 
publicly stated. Ubie feared, however, that Mohamed Ali contemplated the 
entire conquest of Abyssinia, which in reality was the fact, though a chain 
of circumstances, guided by a far distant hand, checked the pasha’s ambi- 
tious enterprise. So long as the Egyptians continued to advance, Ubie ex- 
hibited every token of friendship towards the missionaries, because he expect- 
ed, through them, to obtain from India military assistance against the Egypt- 
ian pasha. When, in obedience to the court of St. James’s, Mohamed Ali 
relinquished his design upon Abyssinia, the ruler of Tigre, not by any means 
aware to whom he owed his deliverance, began immediately to look coldly 





upon the English missionaries, and to listen to the insinuations and promises 
of the French. Among these was a Roman Catholic priest, animated at once 
by religious and national bigotry, who excited the fanaticism of the Abyssin- 
ian clergy against ,our Protestant brethren by denouncing them incessantly 
as heretics, and maintaining that they were universally so regarded in 
Europe. These sectarian denunciations were vigorously seconded by the 
diplomacy of the secular emissaries. They dwelt upon the encroaching 
spirit and perfidious policy of England, which, by treachery the most consum- 
mate, had established its authority throughuut a great part of Asia, and was 
now pushing its preliminary settkements towards Abyssinia along the shores 
of the Red Sea. Ubie suffering himself to be alarmed by these representa- 
tions, withdrew his protection trom the English missionaries, and ordered 
them instantaneously to quit his country. The same arts were put in prac- 
tice with more or less success in Amhara, Gojam and Shoa. Everywhere 
French influence was predominant, and by an artful though extremely spar- 
ing distribution of presents and still more liberal promises, a taste was at- 
tempted to be excited for French manufactures, Nevertheless, our English 
goods couid not be wholly excluded fromthe Abyssinian market; their cheap- 
ness and superiority obtained for them an irritating preference. Recourse, 
therefore, was had to other manceuvres, and asa master-stroke of diplomacy, 
the idea was diligently circulated throughout the country that the English 
were insidiously making their approaches, in order to abolish the slave-trade, 
and thus in every house, from the palace to the cottage, to arm and animate 
the servant against his inaster. 


GRAND SCHEME OF ROCHET. 


In giving currency to these calumnious reports, numerous agents were 
busily engaged, and at their head may be placed the Messrs. d’Abadie and the 
well-known Rochet d’Hericourt. But in selecting this Jast-named individual 
M. Thiers had made a great mistake Rochet, as Sahila Selassi used fami- 
liarly to call him, was not a person to be content with the position of an emis- 
sary. He formed plans of gigantic dimensions and aimed high, and if for- 
tune stepped in between him and success, the fact 1s only to be accounted for 
by the circumstance that M. Rochet’s ambition was very greatly an over- 
match for his prudence. Had it been otherwise, his plans might have come 
to us through the channels of history, which would have had to record how 
M. Rochet d’Hericourt arrived in Shoa by way of Tajura; how, by the dis- 
pensing of medicine and other arts, he ingratiated himself with the inhabi- 
tants of the country, and got together a strong party ; how, through his agen- 
cy, Sahila Selassi was sent to sleep with his fathers; how he seated himself | 
on his vacant ihrone, took the Royal Besabesh into his harem, added thereto 
the most beautiful among the five hundred concubines of his predecessor, 
erected his new capital on the summit of one of the loftiest mountains in the 
country, offered the honours of the patriarchate to Mr. Krapf, the English | 
missionary, on condition he would co-operate with him in carrying out his 
plans, sent the lazy native priests to cultivate cotton and sugar-canes in the 
sultry valley of Gidam, conquered the surrounding Gallas, extinguished | 
English influence, and extended condescendingly the right hand of fellowship | 
to his former most scrupulous and royal master, the King of the French. 
The reader may smile; but most certain it is that our worthy French adven- 
turer contemplated all we have sketched out, and more. Nor would the un- 
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, through the countries of Enarea, Kafia, Kamhat, Shoa,Gojam, and Amhara, | 


dertaking have proved so difficuli as might at first sight appear. To project 
daringly is, in those countries, half the battle, and could Rcchet have got hold 
of all the presents which the Controller-general, M. Combes, and others, pre- 
tended to have brought to the coast, he would certainly at all events have com- 
menced the drama. ; 

But this of course was a little episode, not foreseen or contemplated either 
by M. Thiers or by M. Guizot. Their object was to extend, along the shores 
of Eastern Africa, the chain of forts which they had established on the north 
and west, and which it is confidently hoped in France will shortly embrace 
Egypt. Atthe outset, commercial objecis only were ostensibly to be effected 
by this policy, France was to secure to itself a monopoly in all the pro- 
ductions of the interior of Africa conveyed by caravans towards the Red Sea, 


up tothe confines of Senaar, What these productionsare we need scarcely 
enumerate in detail. It will be sufficient to mention the ostrich plumes, the 
ivory, the rich dyes, the precious gums, the spices, the coffee, the gold, whe- 
ther in dust or in bars, the peltries and the slaves, which the lax consciences 
of our neighbours would have allowed them to smile upon in their passage 
from the land of their birth to Asiatic servitude. Upon this part of the sub- | 
ject it is unnecessary to dilate. The government of India saw at once the 
greatness of the interests at stake, and after mature deliberation determined 
upon despatching an ambassador to the King of Southern Abyssinia. It 
should be observed, however, that Sahila Selassi, the prince in question, was 
still more eager to behold such a mission set on foot than the Indian govern- 
ment itself, and while the idea was under discussion at Bombay, forwarded a 
letter, earnestly intreating that an ambassador might be sent to him. The 
home government having been consulted on the subject, Lord Palmerston, 
always alive to the interests of commerce, approved of thedesign, and direc:- 
ed that an embassy should proceed without delay to the court of Shoa. 
Considering the number of able and distinguished men ever tobe found in 








the military and civil service of India, the government could be at no loss to 


find an able politician to conduct the business of the embassy. The choice, 


however, tell 7 Major Cornwallis Harris. Thisofficer had not previous. 
ly, we believe, n engaged in diplomatic affairs. But it was known to all 
the authorities in the presidency that he had diligently applied himself to the 
study of politics, and what was of far greater importance, concealed great 
depth of thought, tar-seeing sagacity, and the capacity to detect and counter- 
act the most cunning devices of political Jesuitism, beneath a laughing and 
seemingly careless exterior. We saw, therefore, that he was precisely the 
man to represent Great Britain in Abyssinia. His genius, comprehensive 
and versatile, was equally adapted to the pursuits of peace and war, to the 
intrigues of the cabinet, and the fierce encounter of wild beasts in forest or 
jangal. His suite was numerous and well selected, including officers of high 
ability and scientific men eminent for their attainments. From the moment 
of touching on the African coast, the varied powers of Major Harris’s mind 
were called into play. He had sometimes to soothe, sometimes to menace 
and overawe the subtle and avaricious old suktan of Tajura; he had to bring 
his diplomatic arts to bear on the owners of mules and camels, more difficult 
oft-times to treat with in the east than the Metternichs of the Durbar ; he had 
to reconcile hostile chiefs, to subdue the rancour and animosity of jealous 
tribes ; now to exercise the forbearance which the highest civilization teach- 
es, and now to make an exhibition of those arts of destruction which repress 
the insolence of the savage, and accustom his mind to acquiesce in its own 
inferiority. 
MAGIC ARTS OF THE ENGLISH. 


Upon the arrival of the embassy on the frontier, it began to taste the fruiis 
of French intrigue. It is one of the characteristics of barbarians—as al! who 
have had expenence in this part of the world can testify—to be utterly igno- 
rant of the boundary line which separates the possible from the impossible, 
Ot this our Gallic rivals were well aware, and, therefore, they laboured, not 
wholly without success, to implant in the minds of the Abyssinians the most 
extravagant suspicions and apprehensions of the English. In heir reports, 
we were elevated or degraded into a nation of potent magicians, capable of 
setting all the lawsof nature at defiance. We could, it was said, toppledown 
moultaias, bring up gold or hidden gems from the bowels of the earth, depo- 
pulate whole kingdoms by the force ot spells and medicines, or, if need were, 
could transport into the region we designed to subdue, an overwhelming ar- 
ray of intantry and cavalry in boxes! But that which appears to have wrought 
most powerfully on the imagination of the African highlanders, was the icea 
that Major Harris carried along with him the Queen of England, no gentle 
lady rustling in silks and satins, but a monstrous and terrific giow!, who, being 
let loose, would eat up Sahila Selassi and all his subjectsat atiffin! Most 
assuredly, however, our object was not to try the experiment, but to deliver 
those unhappy savages from their ignorance and prejudice, and raise them in 
the scale of nations. It is unnecessary to dwell on the numerous obstacles 
and difficulties which originated in the stupid fables above alluded to, They 
were, in ashort time, completely overcome, and at the very first interview 
that took place between Major Harris and the king of Shoa, a wound was in- 
flicted upon French influence which it only required the continuance of Lord 
Palmerston in office to render mortal. 

FRENCH SYSTEM OF INTRIGUE. 

It may perhaps be usetul te glance again in this place at some few o! the 
details connected with the French system of intrigue in Easiern Africa. M., 
Combes and the two D’Abadies, who sometimes represented themselves as 
simple travellers, sometimes assumed the airs of political agents, and threat- 
ened ali who offended them with the vengeance of their government, had been 
for a considerable period in the Red Sea, flitting about from portto port, for 
the purpose of spreading alarming rumours concerning the designs 
of the English in Africa. At Tajura, M. Combes tried at first the effect of 
soft words, but these failing, he attempted to land by torce, upon which “ce 
brave homme” Mohammed Ibn Mohammed collected his people together, as- 
sailed the Controller-general, and finally drove him from the harbour. In this 
rencontre our St. Simonian politician, who was seeking to renew his relations 
with “La Femme Libre” of Abyssinia, and also to enact the part of a spy, 
gave the old sultan to understand that his devotion to English interests 
would cost him dear, since he would infallibly return with a number of ships 
of war and blow him to the devil. He had scarcely disappeared trom the 
scene when the Messieurs D’Abadies came forward, and by the hints and 
suggestions which skilful political emissaries know how to frame, sought to 
awaken in the minds of the natives the most alarming apprehensions of the 
English. Nor weret eirefforts alwwgether without success, Our recent pur- 
chase of the islands of Musshahh aflording them a handle, they laboured so 
skilfully that they contrived to set the Sultan of Tajura and several neighbour- 
ing chiefs completely by the ears. The malcontents retired to the mountains 
full of wrath against the English, but the people of Tajura, liking the chink of 
our dollars, proceeded to the ultima ratio with the D’Abadies, and treated 
them to a taste of lapidation. Fortunately for them they possessed the means 
of flight, and escaping to Hodeida on the Arabian coast, from thence fulmi- 
nated their scientific anathemas against perfidious Albion, and her still more 
perfidious allies the worthy Danakil of Tajura. In this quarter, therefore, 
the sun of France appeared for a time to be set; for, with an obduracy never 
enough to be reprehended, the English authorities refused to further the designs 
of their persevering rivals, and left them to fight it out as they best might with 
the < * diplomatists of the coast. In the interior, meanwhile, French in- 
trigue wore a somewhat brighter aspect. An officer, it is said, had arrived in 
Amhara with numerous camel-loads of presents, containing perhaps among 
other things additional! portraits of Louis Philippe, forthe King of Shoa, and 
through the agency of a native messenger despatched, it was said, from the 
seacoast ot Tigre, certain trinkets of gold of French manufacture to Sahila 
Selassi, as an earnest of the fine things that were in store for him it he would 
only consent to break off his meditated relations with the English. The Shoan 
despot could never be accused of inattention to his own interests. According- 
ly, so long as the English with their presents were at a distance, while the 
French were supposed to be pushing torward post haste to adorn his person 
and enrich his coffers, he regretted that he had sent to solicit an embassy 
from our presidency, and fancied that the conquerors of Algeria might be 
more desirable and profitable allies. He was prepared theretore to turn a cold 
shoulder to Major Haaris, and for some time atter his arrival treated the em- 
bassy with marked disrespect. 


APPARITION OF M. EVAN. 

An event trifling, perhaps, in itself, soon occurred, which occasioned a re- 
volution in the mind of the Shoan king. A Frenchman naked, wounded, and 
destitute, suddenly made his appearance in his dominions, declaring that he 
was the only survivor of the escort and embassy which had been charged with 
the presents of inestimable value, sent by the King of all the French to his 
Majesty Sahila Selassi. The story of this individual was strange and mar- 
vellous. He had set out, he said, trom Tigre in company with M. Combes, 
the St. Simonian Controller-general, and forty other persons; they had passed 
through the provinces of Argobba aud Lasta, and were already beginning to 
telicitate themselves upon being almost in sight of their journey’s end, when 
they were set upon by a tribe of Galla, who like the Chaldeans in the Book of 
Job, put them all tothe sword, ‘While I,’ exclaimed M. Alexandre Evan, ‘am 
escaped alone to tell thee.’ But it was not by the Wollo Galla alone that M. 
kivan was endangered. The governor of Etfrata, through whose country he 
passed, cast wolfish eyes upon his plump haunches, and endeavoured to kill 
andeathim. How he escaped from the clutches of this anthropophagite M. 
Evan could not explain, but escape he did, and carried, as we have seen, the 
tale of his disasters to the court at Debra Berhan. Sahila Selassi, who knew 
not until now that he was a king of cannibals, very clearly perceived that 
there was no further hope of rich presents from France, and looked upon the 
catastrophe described by his naked guest as a clever little drama, got up by 
the ingenious M. Combes for his entertainment. However, it did not enter- 
tain him, and by the treatment he received M Evan was soon made to under- 
stand that the bearer of monstrous lies is sometimes less welcome than the 
bearer of gilts. Though supplied with food, he was compelled to trudge along 
the highway barefoot, until, onhis arrival at the capital, te was entrusted with 
the honourable and lucrative employment of putting flints into the king’s mus- 
kets. ‘This occupation he carried on in one of the courts of the palace, where, 
half-naked, shivering, and hungry, he day after day, as Mr. Krapf observes, 
knocked the skin from his knuckles, until his hands were covered with blood. 
But he was pitilessly compelled to persevere in order to purchase exermption 
from starving. A shrewd man nevertheless was M. Evan. He soon formed 
a plan of escape, attended however in the execution with considerable risk. 
He desired to be thought a monomaniac, but at the same time so to temper 
the suspicions he excited that he should not be taken tora dangerous madman, 
ard knocked on the head. His course lay between Scylia and Charybdis, but 
being no less dexterous than beld, he confidently reckoned upon success. 
The little culinary project of the governor of Efrata suggested to M. Evan 
his proper one. To every person he met he declared that he was detained in 
a sort of slavery, and that immediately after the feast of the Holy Virgin the 
king and his family designed to eat him, the royal Besabesh undertaking, we 
suppose, the picking of bis bones. This crotchet he circulated so widely, 
tha: it at length, as was intended, reached the king’s ears. Sahila Selassi did 
not exactly know what to make of his guest, but it was only when the accu- 
sation was formally repeated, through an interpreter, in his presence, that he 
became convinced of the Frenchman’s madness, Of course, he had simply to 
do with a spy, sent thither to watch the progress of his negotiations with the 
British embassy, but this idea not suggesting iteelf to the royal mind, M, Evan 
was not only suffered to depart, but Solel liberally with the means of pro- 
ceeding to Gondar. . 1 

The business of the treaty meanwhile progressed rapidly. Major Harris 
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reached the court of Shoa in the month of July, 1841. Some of the difficul- 
ties which he had to encounter we have hinted at rather than described. 
Sahila Selassi at first looked upon him with distrust and apprehension, hav- 
ing somehow or another learned to cherish the idea that wherever the genius 
ot England extends her trade, there she silently but irresistibly lays the toun- 
dation of anempire. But the British ambassador, by the exertion of a rare 
sagacity and an admirable talent for business, completely changed the texture 
ol the King’s thoughts. What representations be made to him, and what ar- 
gumenis he employed, through his unaccountable suppression of a!l political 
documents, it is = permitied us to conjecture. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that as Major Harris soon made himself acquainted with the relations 
jn which the various states of Abyssinia stand towards each other, he was 
enabied to prove to Sahila Selassi that the power with which Great Britain 
allied itself must inevitably wiomph over its rivals. He may ibly also 
have alinded to the fact, proved incontrovertibly by experience, that whatever 
eastern state has hoped to support itself through French influence has found, 
in the long run, it was leaning on a broken reed. He could scarcely, in fact. 
fail to show his majesty that the star of England is in the ascendant in the 
east, and that whatever other approaches it, is soon compelled to * pale its in- 
efiectual fire.’ Whether these were the arguments employed or not, certain it 
is that Sahila Selassi soon comprehended the difference between the French 
and English, and resolved to cultivate exclusively the friendship of the latter. 
He drew between the representatives of the two countries whom he had seen 
a comparison by no means favourable to our Gallic neighbours. He beheld 
the une all flatery and compliance, infinitely tolerant of ignorance, supersti- 
tion and vice, and big with magnificent promises, which proved in the end to 
be nothing but wind; while ihe other, somewhat stern, haughty, and stoical, 
though winning withal, overloaded him with presents, consulted his best in- 
terests, and promised, by their countenance, to elevate him in power and con- 
sequence above all the surrounding despots. Gladly, therefore, did he enier 
into a commercial treaty with Great Britain. 


PERMANENT MISSION. 


Let it not, however, be supposed that the King of Shoa comprehended 
all the advantages which such a treaty, if properly acted on, was calcu- 
jated to secure both to him and his country. Had he been capable of so 
much foresight, he would andoubtedly have exhibited greater perspicacity 
than most of our politicians and merchants at home. 
great profit, of augmentation of power, of extended dominion, of posthumous 
glory, flitted over his imagination, The extraordinary energy and selt-confi- 
dence displayed by his British guests communicated themselves, in part at 
least, to his mind; and so long as they were present with him, he felt as 
though he had been lified above himself, and projected, by a single effort, 
into the sphere of civilisation. Distrust of his own character made him 
dread their departure. He knew they had placed him on an artificial emi- 
nence, from which he feared it would be necessary to descend as soon as 
the foreign props should be withdrawn. Besides, the notion always haunted 
him that the mission would never retire, unless in consequence of some 
offence given to it by him,in which case it would probably go over to his 
enemies, and strengthen incalculably their hands against him. 

For these and various other reasons, it is cbviously necessary to main- 
tain a permanent mission in Abyssinia. A careful investigation of the 
matter, however, has led usto believe that the station of the resident ought 
nottobein Shoa. To render our view intelligible to others, it may be ne- 
cessary to enter into some little explanation, There exists, as our readers 
will doubiless remember, a spiritual power in Abyssinia, closely, in its char- 
acter and action, resembling the popedom of Rome, This power has, from 
the earliest ages, been placed in the hands of the Abuna, or patriarch, 
who, though snorn ot much of his external splendour, still exercises an ex- 
traordinary degree of influence over both prince and people in all the states 
which have been erected upon the ruins of the ZEthiopicempire. Fortunately 
for Great Britain, the present Abuna’s leanings are all towards us. He re- 
ceived most of the instruction which renders him superior to his predecessors 
for centuries back, from Dr. Lieder, an English missionary residing at Cairo, 
whence, according to custom, the Abyssinian pairiarch is always taken. He, 
consequently, loves and cherishes the English name, looking probably also with 
some little partiality on the simple grandeur of the Protestant religion, while he 
strongly dislikes and despises that of Rome. Another circumstance, which 
may be recorded as favourable, is the extreme youth of the patriarch, who has 
not yet, we believe, attained histwenty-fifth year. Should Great Britain, there- 
fore, enlist, or rather retain, him in her interest, the probability is, that during 
his patriarchate, which may reasonably be expected to be a long one, we might 
so completely establish our influence in Abyssinia as to be able to bid defiance 
doall our rivals. Of this fact the French are so well persuaded, that they al- 
ready begin to affect a contempt for the patriarch, to depreciate his authority, 
and to maintain that no benefit could be derived from conciliating him. Pro- 
perly to effect this, our ambassador should reside in the same city with the 
tatriarch, through whom he might operate upon the minds of the clergy, and 
thus, in the end, effect important modifications in the whole system of Abys- 
sinian civilization. ‘To look, in the meanwhile, afier the material interests 
ofourcommerce in each Ethiopic state, a political agent ought to be stationed 
at each court, subordinate to the resident, and responsible in the first instance 
to him. We may seem, perhaps, to contemplate too vast and expensive an 
establishment: but if the value be considered of the commerce which ought 
thus be opened up with Central Africa—if due weight be given to the power 
we might thus exercise over the spring heads, as it were, of the slave ade— 
if we reflect upon the political preponderance which our position in Abyssi- 
nia would give us over regions scattered far and wide, including the whole 
coasts of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, together with Nubia and Egypt—the 
orice we might be called upon to pay would seem to be as mere dust in the ba- 
tance. No conceptioy can at present be formed of the extent to which our 
commerce with Central Africa may hereafter be advanced from that which 
is now carried on. 

Complete information, even respecting the articles with which eastern Af- 
rica conducts its traffic with the east, we can scarcely be said as yet to possess, 
Circumstances, however, have come to our knowledge which may throw 
some light on the stream of wealth which flows through it towards the Red 
Sea, enriching every city, town, and hamlet, through which it passes in its 
course. 


FAIR OF BERBERA. 

{any places in this part of the world owe their being entirely to com- 
merce. Insome localities, cities and flourishing emporia may be said to ex- 
hibit a sort of phenomenal existence, the duration of which is measured by 
the actual presence of the trade that gives them birth. At Berbera, for exam- 
ple, througnout a considerable portion of the year, the traveller who chances 
to land or arrive there discovers nothing but some eighteen hunc red or two 
thousand empty huts, between which the prowling hyenas or jackals in troops 
scour and howl by night. Man seems to have abandoned the place for ever. 
The port is as destitute of shipping as the town of inhabitants. On a certain 
Cay, however, fixed and known to the disciples of trade, a few white sails ap- 
pear in the ofling approaching the desolate and deserted shore ; and on land, 
probably at an equal distance, clouds of dust spreading and surging up into 
the atmosphere, announce the approach of what might easily be mistaken for 
anarmy. Long strings ot camels, mules, and asses, heavily laden, and es- 
corted by warriors on horseback, with matchlock, lance, and shield, emerge 
from beneath these clouds and make towards the silent streets. In a few 
minutes doors fly cpen, tents are pitched, fires are kindled, life of every kind 
abounds, and Berbera is transformed into a populous city. And what'a po 
ulation! There is scarcely, perhaps, a single people or tribe dwelling with. 
in a thousand miles of the spot which has not its commercial representative 
at Berbera. There you behold the Banian from India peering forth cunning- 
ly between piles of rich goods; the Persian, with shawls from Kerman and 
turquoises from the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea; the natives of Mes- 
©potamia, and Oman, and Hadramaut, and Yemen, and the Hejaz, with 
Whatever commodities the soil of Arabia produces ; the Egyptian, the Nubi- 
an, the Abyssinian, the Dankali, the natives of Susa, Enaria, Kaffa, Kam- 
bat, and Zingero; the Hurrun, the Isah, and the Somauli, all surrounded by 
the productions and merchandise of their respective countries. The whole 
©. this multitudinous assemblage brought together and pervaded by the spirit 
©: gain, is engaged from morning till night in excessive turmoil and wrang- 

%. Honesty, moreover, is a rare visiter among them. Each endeavours 
»verreach the other, high words arise, quarrels spring up, blows are given 
ia returned, lances flourished and creeses drawn, and here and there a pool 
- Mussulman or Pagan blood tells of the way in which bargains are some- 
mes concluded by these rough customers. All the dialects and idioms of 

abel pass current there, each man screaming at the t yp of his voice in order 
.’ make himself heard amid the indescribable din, created partly by human 
, sues. partly by the neighing of horses, the strange grunting of the camel, 

', “lowing of oxen, and the braying of asses. Dogs, too, of every size 
“Species, lean, hungry, savage, and without masters, prowl about the pur- 
= it the mart in search of offal, howling and oarking to angment the con- 

of sweet sounds that denotes the whereabouts of the devotees of com- 
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AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 

, he — in this strange and discordant hive, a prodigious amount of 
mentality of + tee partly by means of barter, partly through the instra- 
reat fat, te _ and gold. : Among the principal articles of traffic in this 
savty- Geman — slaves of all ages and of both sexes, but par- 

. om ue a whether Christians, Mahommedans, or Pagans, 
: ne egg r age, children kidnapped from their parents, or some- 
perhaps, sold by them in defiance of the most sacred instincts of nature 
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the Mahommedans to be educated for their harems 
or employed in household drudgery, and being transported into Arabia and 
Persia, as formerly into Sinde, soon retain of their parents and their country | 
scarcely a remembrance. We cannot, however, concur with those who 
think they are the less to be pitied on that account. Not to have dear friends, | 
notto have a country to love, may be reckoned among the greatest ills that 
flesh is heirto. True, the slaves may become attached to their new country, 
may even, when wel! used, learn to entertain some affection for their masters ; 
but these bastard feelings are altogether weak and inoperative compared with 
the spontancous impulses of the heart, with the original inspirations of na- 
ture, which custom cannot wholly quench or time obliterate. 

In the heart of the slave, therefore, there is ever a war of emotions, and the 
gratitude for favours received cannot always subdue, though it may blunt the 
edge of that revenge which the infliction of intolerable injury never fails to en- 
gender. Besides it is to take a very narrow and ignorant view of slavery to con- 
fine our regards to the treatment which the captives meet with in a strange land 
Have they not mothers, fathers, and brethren, who mourn for them at home, who 
behold empty the place they were wont to occupy in the hovel, who see dust 
settling on the basket orthe calabash which their tiny hands once carried, out 
of which their little sable lips once drank the refreshing waters of the neighbour- 
ing spring! We have saul that parents sometimes sell their children. But 
nature has provided that crimes so heinous shall be rare. In most cases the heart 
of man and woman, however hardened or degraded by barbarism, yearns towards 
its offspring, and will rather share with itthe most sordid destitution than vol- 
untarily snap asunder the links of affection To prove this we need only reflect 
upon the care and arts put in practice by the wretched inhabitants of the interior 
of Africa to protect their little ones from the ruthless slave-kidnapper, As agene- 
ral rule the parents, who live in constant terror of those human vultures, place 


they should thence be stolen. But, as the tuils of the day and the heavy influ- 
ence of a sultry climate usually plunge them in deep sleep, the man-stealer 
enters their hovels, like the fabled ghou's of the Arabian tales, and, without 
waking their natural guardians, snatches the infaut from the bfeast and the boy 
from his father’s arins. Sometimes the dread of this leads the poor hunted Afri- 
can to construct a second story in his hut, where he deposits his children, and 
imagines them to be there out of danger. But the agents of the slave-trade 
laugh at his poor precautions. They raise their ladders to tte roo’, push aside 
the palm thatch, and without disturbing an individaal among the inmates, carry 
off their slumbering prey. ‘To obtain possession of girls bordering upon woman- 
hood, other stratagems are put in practice. Near the brooks and springs 
generally found in the vicinity of an African hamlet, the kidnappers lie in am- 
bush about the dawn of day, when the women and maidens generally go forth 
to fetch water. A number of fleet horses are stationed close at hand. ‘The 
miscreants having carefully reconnoitred the village, and discovered that no men 
are stirring, rush forward on their prey, seize, bind, and lift them on their horses, 
and before the alarm can be given, or their brothers and fathers come forth to the 
rescue, are already scouring away tar upon the plain, heedless of the shricks and 
cries of their wretched captives. It may be said, without exaggeration, that 
the curse of the slave trade penetrates through the whole length and breadth of 
Africa, and envelopes its entire population in a cloud of fears and apprehensions 
No man lays his ead on his pillow in peace, neighbour views neighbour 
with suspicion, suspicion engenders hatred, and thus feuds are kindled which 
are seldom quenched but in blood. Besides, for what are all the sanguinary 
forays undertaken by one powerful tribe against another! Is it not that the 
victors may carry away and sell the wives and sons and daughters of the van- 
quished! Let the reader examine Major Harris's account of the ferocious in- 
cursions made by Sahila Selassi into the territories of the Pagan Galla, and he 
will understand something of the curse which the slave trade proves to one whole 
quarter of the world. He will behold villages in flames, fathers, sons, and hus- 
bands weltering in blood upon their own thresholds, which they had vainly en- 
deavoured to defend ; and yonder upon the burning plains troops of woe-begone 
and desolate women, exhausted by sobbing, their eyes swollen, their cheeks pale, 
but bearing still their children in their arms, as, pricked and goaded like 
cattle, they toil forward to hopeless servitude before the lance of their ferocious | 
captors : 

‘An occasion soon presented itself of proving the hold which the British en 
voy had acquired over the despot’s mind. In one of those excesses of fury to 
which despotic princes are liable, Sahila Selassi issued an ordinance, condemn- 
ing to slavery and all its concomitant toils every person throughout his domin- 
ions who, according to immemorial custom, had intermarried with any of the 
king’s slaves Upwards of four thovsand seven hundred individuals were, by 
this cruel decree, torn form their families, inscribed on the list of the king's 
serfs, and constrained by force to labour at the royal works. It is nut easy to 
imagine the sorrow and consternstion which this act occasioned throughout 
the country. There was scarcely a family which, in 4 greater or less degree, 
was not affected by it. Still, accustomed to oppression, inured to the odious 
caprices and violence of tyranny, the Shoans obtained their master’s mandate 
in sul'en silence. There was no insurrection, no riot, no one contemplated the 
renewal of the ides of March. The slaves smothered their rage, but, s'ung 
nevertheless to the quick, they cursed the king in their hearts. To deliver Sa- 
hila Selassi from the disgrace of this measure, and his subjects from its humiliat- 
ing consequences, Major Harris repaired to the palace, and, obtaining an audi- 
ence, made so earnest and successful a remonstrance, that the infamous order 
was revoked. ‘The intelligence spread rapidly through Shoa. where, in every 
family, high or low, blessings were showered on the name of Great Britain. 

Notwithstanding that the principal trade of Africa isin her own children, tho 
other articles which she even now supplies to the world are known to be sin- 
gularly rich and varied. The cotton of Abyssinia, though short stepled like 
that of Dacca, is so suft and delicate as to resemble silk, and this even where 
little skill or care has been bestowed on its cultivation. Were British capital 
and industry introduced, and applied to the raising of it, an unbounded 
supply might be obtained, which would render us completely independent of 
the growth of America. To the neighbouring countries Shoa exports hides 
and grain of all kinds, and the small states immediately to the south and west 
of it abound in productions of the most costly nature. Here we tied frankin- 
cense and myrrh equal, if not superior, to those of Hadramaut, with ostrich 
feathers, and civet, ambergris, and coffee end gold—the coffe, transported on 
the backs of camels to the sea-coast, and then shipped for Europe under the 
name of Mocha. There is something curious in the way in which the gold 
dust is o'ten brought down to the shores of the Indian Ocean and Red Sea, 
The merchants, while traversing the countries where it is collected, pour it 
into hollow canes, which they stop carefully at either end, and sonetimes, we 
bel'eve, use as walking-sticks. nother veluable article of merchandise con- 
sists of the skins of wild beasts, lions, tigers, panthers, but more especially, 
those of the black leopard, which appears to abound chiefly in the jangal of 
Guraghe. ‘To these may be added rhinoceros horns, the ivory of the elephant 
and hippopotamus, of which, for many ages to come, an almost unlimited sup- 
ply may be reckoned on. For, in many parts of the interior, elephants are 
found in vast droves, which cover the plains and hills for miles; and in the 
lakes of Shoa, hippopotami are so numerous, that hundreds may frequently be 
beheld at once, sporting like porpoises on the surface, diving, roiling, or 
blowing up small! jets of water into the air, as though in imitation of the 
whale. 


ENGLAND THE EXTIRPATOR OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 


From what hes been said above, it will, we apprehend, be obvious that Great 
Britain cannot in justice to herself neglect to establish, commercially and other- 
wise, her influence in Eastern Africa. Other nations, possessing much fewer 
facilities than are at our command, have for some years past exhibiled great 
industry and perseverance in the endeavour to exclude us from that rich mar- 
ket. Along the whole coast of the Indian Ocean, from Sofala upwards, the 
Americans have been seeking to establish themselves a footing. They have 
likewise entered into negotiations to secure to themselves the sovereignty of 
the island of Socotra, where the East India Company had once a depot, and 
which it meant, we believe,to purchase. But neither these manauvres, nor 
the efforts of the Imam of Muscat, need much disquiet us. The only real 
source of uneasiness is the system of reckless and perfidious intrigue carried 
on in that part of Africa by the French, whose object clearly is to found in 
Abyssinia an empire, which shall become the rival of our own in Hindostan. 
To accomplish this design they willspare no pains, and stick at nothing. It is 
long s‘nce French statesmen have bade adieu to ai! principle, and laughed at 
frankness and honesty, as things only fit to amuse Englishmen. Fortunately 
the reach of their understanding is far from equalling the laxity of their politi- 
cal creed; otherwise, through the supineness which England has of late dis- | 
played, we might Jong ere this have been beaten altogether out of the Red Sea. 
Our position at Aden, France regards with the utmost jealousy and envy, 
which, not being able to drive us thence, she can only exhibit by de- 
preciating the place, exaggerating its inconvenience, and the sacrifices which 
its possession demands of us. But if the mercantile interest in this country 
be true to itself, we shall shortly supply our neighbours with still more pain- 
ful incitements :o envy. It is perhaps not genera!ly known, that a ship des- 
tined to attempt the navigation of the Juba, has already doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, and that a rich assortment of goods, suited to the markets of the 
interior, has been despatched overland and up the Red Sea to meether. The 
problem, therefore, will probably soon be solved, whether the Juba and the Go- 
chob be the same river ; and if 60, how far its waters may serve as 4 road into 
the interior. Possibly also the Haiues river may be found to unite, near its em- 
bouchure, with the Gochob, in which case another rich succession of markets 
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may be reached by water. Even the project suggested by a French traveller 
may not be altogether impracticable—we mean the navigation of the 
Hawash, which, from che lake of Ausse, would carry barges and small 
vessels up to the very foot of the Abyssinian Alps, to within a short distance 
of the Nile. Much, at sil events, may be done, and something must, if we 
would not behold the largest and noblest field yet remaining for commerce to 
reap, pass into other hands. Africa has been made to feel she has wants 
which Europe can supply. Her curivsity has been piqued, and in more than 
one quarter a glimpse has been obtained of the advantages of civilization. The 
name of England, now purified from the stain that once attached to it, ope 


| rates like a talisman in Africa, awakening the hostility of the vicious, but in 


spiring with confidence the humble and the oppressed Tous the slave-trade 

there and everywhere else, must owe its extinction, if extinguished it is to be ; 
ane this consideration, united with many others, ought to urge us, without 
loss of time, to acquire a commanding intluence in the Caristian, but unciviliz- 
ed kingdom of Abyssinia. 





TEACHING TO SING, 

A short time since we received a French novel under the title of Aristide 
FYoissart, republished in this city. The story in itself, though admirably told, 
is not exactly calculated for this meridian. It is, however, made the vehicle of 
introtucing some admirable hits at the follies and the vices of the day, one of 
which we translate and give below. The four characters who figure in it, 
Faoissart, Beavoency, Laceavorse, and the last Guitar, are protligates ef the 
most decided cast, who had spent their fortunes in dissipation, and were, at 
the time our extract commenwes, at their wits’ end, to procure the means of ex- 
istence. One scheme of Froissart—that of granting titles of nobility—had 
just failed him. 

It will, perhaps, before we commence our extract, also be acceptable to our 
readers that we should explain the origin of the singular title of the last 
Guilar. 

‘ The first friend of Froissart was called the Troubadour, and it might be 
as well to give him this eppellation, antess a more expressive one, which he 
also bore, be prelerred. This was the dest @uiter, He obtained this singular 
sobriquet ip consequence ot his strange attachment to this guitar after it had been 
entirely driven out of use by the piano, When, with the Empire, all guitars 
had been broken, when not a single teacher of the guitar remained in Hrance, 
when nota man could be found tool-hardy enough to publish a ballad witha 
guitar accompaniment, be, he alone composed them, bad them printed with 
his name, and went singing them from door to door in spite of the cats, and 
the laughter of passers by. And he was not entirely wrong, when he as- 
serted, that there was no other instrument with which a young man could 
depict his love to a woman, without appearing hump-backed, like those who 
play the violin, without spitting with the grimaces oi an ape, intoa hole made 
in a piece of hollow wood like those who play on the flute, without tarming 
your back on her for whom you sigh, like those who play on the piano; in 
short, that it v as with the ganar alone you can convey to your mistress, with- 
out grimace or contortion, the love with which she has inspired you. 

. . . 


* , . . . > 


A NEWSPAPER. 

They were all four walking in the garden of the Palais Royal, that rendez. 
vous of idlers of all countries, from dethroned sovereigns to servants out of 
place; when one of their old school-tellows, well known tor his business pro- 
pensities, came up to them and asked where they had been, what they were 
doing, and how they were getting along? 

He did not address his inquiry to Proissart, aware, as was all the world, of 
the mistortune by which he had lost every thing he possessed 

When they had informed him of their distress, and he had enjoyed a hearty 
laugh at the idea of Froissart’s last scheme, he said to them, 

‘My dear fellows, you see in me aman as indifferently provided with money 
as yourselves, but who, at the moment he met you, was in search of friends, to 
whom he might communicate a most magnificent project.’ 

‘All projects are magnificent,’ said Lacervoise, ‘they rarely sin in that re- 
spect.’ 

‘ You shall all four be partners in it if you wish,’ 

© We wish it 

‘ That's just what I wanted,’ 

‘The deuce! partners without capital!’ said Froissart. 

‘You possess the best capital in the world, talent,’ 

‘But who is to bring the money 1 asked the four friends. 

‘None’s wanted. Let us go under these trees, however, tor if I were over- 
heard roy idea might be stolen from me. At Paris, they will do you out of an 
idea, as we}l as out of a watch or pocket handkerchief.’ 

They all went on one side, 

‘You have speculated on men’s vanity,’ resumed the new-comer, who was 
called Grandier, addressing himself more particularly to Froissart, ‘that’s 
rather stale, if | may be permitted to say 80, But my project is to speculate 
on a sentiment more productive, if it is well followed up. This sentiment is 
“ men’s fears,” and tear does not grow stale; we are always afraid, Do you 
understand me 7’ 

* Not yet? 

‘You will soon!’ 

* We are all attention ! 

‘We will establish a newspaper to begin with.’ 

Froissart and his companions burst out in a laugh at this grand disclosure, 
made with so much mystery. 

‘Establish a newspaper! That is certainly a new idea,’ said Lacervoise, 
‘when newspapers which have been twenty years in existence hardly pay their 
expenses. What shall we call it? This paper, the want of which is so seriously 
felt. Tue Impanriat, a political, literary, and agricultural journal; or Tue 
Decenraanisr, a journal devoted to conservative interests, and the raising of 
silk-worms ; o1’— 

‘I do not propose to establish a political newspaper,’ rep!ied he, who had 
listened to their jokes without being discouraged. 

* Oh, it is to be a literary paper then, appearing every Saturday ; some po- 
litical Ber, or some Hive or Fancy, or some’— 

‘{ have told you our paper will speculate on men's fears, will be estab- 
lished on their fears, and live upon their fears; what do you perceive in that 
ither political or literary 7 

‘I perceive then that our newspaper is to be essentially of a moral char- 
acter, That wil] suit us exactly.’ 

‘Men's fears! men’s fears!’ said Lacervoise, chuckling, ‘ there is nothing 
so new in that either. Do you mean to say you will speak the truth boldly, 
that men and things shall be criticised with candour and independence ; that 
you will not fear to expose crime in all its detormity; that in your bold at- 
tempt you will be stayed neither by reputation nor fortune ; that in support of 
wath you will brave a prison, exile, and even the scaffold? If you have 
nothing better than that in prospect we may live upon the air, for what news- 

aper is there that did not in its prospectus promise as much to the world and 
its futare subscribers 1’ 

‘Our newspaper,’ coolly replied the new-comer, ‘ will assail neither men’s 
defects, vices, nor crimes.’ 

* What will it do then?’ 

‘What will it do then? follow me and you shall hear.’ 

‘ But where are we to follow you 7’ asked Froissart, 

‘To the printer. To act and show ourselves we want & press, that organ 
ofthe Fourth Estate. I have got one. Follow me to the dwelling of the 
Fourth Estate. 

THE DWELLING OF THE FOURTH ESTATE. 

The First Estate is at the Tuileries. 

The Second, is at the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Third, at the Chamber of Peers. 

The Fourth, . . . . this is one of the dwellings of the Fourth Estate, or in 
other words, the press. 

. * * * . 

‘It is us,’ said Grandier, ‘it is us,’ said he, leading the way into a damp 
and dark cellar, where a press was seen rattling ander the exertions of a poor, 
thin, long devil, hanging to a bar half broken down like himself, assisted by a 
hideous looking boy, who some day or other will, no doubt, make a great 
noise in the world of letters. This boy had a paper mitre on his head. 

At the words, J/ is us, a little man made his appearance, whose nose, black 
with printing ink, contrasted strangely with Lisred cheeks. He came torward 
with a pipe in his mouth and said to the gentlemen, 

‘I do not offer you a chair '’ 

‘ Good reason why,’ muttered Lacervvise. 

‘ But we can talk together standing.’ 

‘These gentlemen,’ said Grandier, ‘ will form the editorial corps of our 
newspaper. Mr. Froissart, an old capitalist.’ 

‘| was one once,’ replied Froissart 

Grandier continued, ‘ Mr, Froissart wil) be of great useto us. Having long 
lived among the higher classes he knows all the Best families. No one better 
than he can indicate the weak places of those whom we must teach to sing.’ 

‘ What does that mean, teaching to sing ? asked the last Guilar,to whom the 
word sing had always peculiar interest. 


. * * . 





* Inthe Reflt de Paris, a periodical, mae up of reprints from the French, 
published at No. 9, Spruce street. 

















i i inter looked at each other with an air of superiority. 
prong ny ot go on,’ said the little printer. 


‘ This gentleman is an artist,’ continued Grandier, pointing to Lacervoise, | 


j ill annibi duce to a mere nothing his 
: rist ana jated. He will annibilate, rec 
wether artists who have seats al the Institute, monopolise all the business and 
’ 
millions. He will make them sing. 
me This woo isa very distinguished artist, you must have heard talk of the 
lat Guitar, a genius withoat followers. He will undettake to teach the die 
rectors of theatres, actors, and actresses fo sing, who do not take twenty suc- 

. ’ 

-riptions to the hewspaper. 2 
ss ‘The four friends thought themselves at the bottom ot a sybil : cave, what 

ey heard appeared to them so new, mysterious, and enigmatical. agp 
a - for thie gentlemen,’ continued Grandier, pointing to Beaugency, “it 
shal! be his daty, conjointly with mine, to receive such persons as may call, 
to ask for explanation, retraction, or reparation. ve - 

‘Have you decided on the title? i nquired the printer, satisfied with the 
corps of editors engaged for the paper. ‘ 

Ves, said Gander; ‘the paper shall be called Tur Pr RGATORY, 

‘ The Purgatory ” cried Lacervoise; ‘ that’s rather comical,” 

‘itis not bad at all,’ observed the printer—* | see the drift of it. 

‘It is excellent,’ said Grandier ; ‘ only see—‘ until people have sun, they 
will remain in purgatory; if they absolutely will not simg, they go to hell; i, 

‘ ise,’ 
at last, they do sing, they BO lo paradise , 

Lampe of it highly; said the printer. ‘Here goes for The Purgatory! 
We inay now print the first page. aunisse,’ he called out to the pressman, 
‘stop those funeral invitations, we will finish them another time— we will now 

. . a ’ 
ut to press the first page of the newspaper. . : 
ar wiii you at last tell me,’ asked Froissart of Grandier; ‘ first, what you 
mean by teaching people lo sing? and then, in what way we can be uselul to 
on. ; i u " 
* You ask nothing less than to know the description of newspaper we are 
abuut to establish! Well, you shall be satisfied. 


‘ SINGING" 

‘At Paris, some people are zich, and others are poor; we are of those who 
are not rich. ‘To re-establish, as much as possible, an equilibrium, an agra- 
rian law has been of late thought of; a community of goods, a division of 

roperty. All nonsense and child’s play. Besides, we have not time to wait 
or these great social convulsions. é must have money to-day, instantly, 
immediately.’ 

* How he goes it!’ said Lacer voise. ; 

‘The rich man,’ continued Grandier, ‘the tich man fears none of these 
fanciful schemes, but he dreads that small sheet, entitled a newspaper. If the 
newspaper threatens to publish his name, with the follies of his life, he is 
frightened, fear takes possession of him, he turns pale—trembles—takes out 
his pocket-book, opens it we are there to receive. And this same sheet 
of paper, possesses a like dreaded power over the man of business, 
whose speculations are not without a vulnerable point : over the public officer 
whose domestic life is not the most exemplary ; over the actress whose life 
consists in her talents, whose talents depend on tame, and that fame, is in our 
hands. Words kill, and there is a word which will kill any man. Suspend 
this word over his head, until he hangs it down in shame, until he has bought 
off with gold his original sin. ‘This, my friends, is what is called, teaching to 
sing ! Was I not rignt when I told you that a speculation on men’s fears, was 
worth a thousand times more than a speculation on their vanity? Look at 

that dark and chilly cellar. With perseverance and courage in the path 
which I shall place you, we may convert it into a palace of marble and 

‘old.’ 

Grandier having stopped for an instant, the four friends looked at one ano- 
ther with not less surprise than horror, ‘They were libertines in the full 
sense of the term, and had carried their excesses to the utmost extreme; but 
never in their wildest flights, had they even in imagination gone as far as 

this. All four, instinctively drew back. They were rakes, debauchees, mad- 
men, but nothing worse. 

Grandier perceived their hesitation, 

‘I know of no project that can be mor? honourable than ours,’ he said. 
‘We will moralize on the conduct of the rich for our own advantage. Do 
you blush at taking jokingly twenty-five Louis from the tradesman, who steals 
a hundred thousend ane a year from the poor?) What harm do we do the 
poor? and that is the important fp vint to consider? Now, on the contrary, 
our undertaking, after the lapse ofa short period, may so reform society, that 
there will be no longer any abuses, any rascalities, any poor 1 

‘No, the rich will then be poor, indeed ;’ muttered Lacervoise, 

‘ Here is the proof of the first page of the paper,’ said the printer,coming up 
to them; ‘ we must have the copy for the second page iminediately, if we are 
to come out to-morrow.’ 

‘Whet' if we are to come out to-morrow?’ said Grandier, ‘you shall 
have the manuscript for the second page, immediately. Quick, pen, ink and 
paper, let each of us knock off our ten lines. Come, Froissart, tax your me- 
mory ; quick, give us some well known name, some piece of scandal, of spite, 
You, too, Lacervoise, and you, Beaugency, nothing is more amusing, more 
delightful, than this business. And you,’ said he, turning to the printer—go 
to the restawrant close by, and order supper for us. There are five of us. 
Twenty dozen of oysters, a lobster, two poulets truffes, one pate de volailles, some 
Loujons frits, pommes de la Conde, three bottles of Bordeaux wine, three bottles 
of old Burgandy, and two bottles of Champagne, iced. Go, we will sup at 
twelve, whilst the paper is printing.’ 

* But, who is to pay tor this splendid supper?’ cried Froissart, delighted at 
the prospect of a delicious repast, though frightened at the idea of the bill. 

. Who is ory for it ? nobody.’ 

‘How ! nobody 1?” 

‘ Listen to me,the restaurateur, at whose house we are going to sup, has been 
three times bankrupt: once at Bordeaux, another time at Nantes, and a third 
time at Rouen. At the dessert, I will tell him to bring his bill in the morn- 
ing, to the Printing Office.’ 

* But, then, you will have to pay it.’ 

‘Don't interrupt me. To-morrow morning, before he sends me the bill, 
he will have received one of our papers. In this paper, he will find the fol- 
lowing paragraph in allusion to him, nothing more:—‘‘ The Restowrateur X, 
-... Of... . Street, is an excellent man, and we recommend him, parti- 
cularly, to the patronage of our readers. In matters of taste, he has not yet 
failed at Paris.’ He will at once catch the indirect allusion of this word, 

failed, printed in italics, and, my word for it, we shall never see his bill or him 
either; unless it be to thank us for having honoured hisestablishment by our 
presence, But to work! to work!’ 

The four friends stood mate in silent admiration of their master, and acting 
involuntarily on his demoniacal suggestions, set to work to complete their 
share of editorial labour. A part of the night was spent in scribbling over 
sheets of paper, which, reviewed and touched up, or rather made more point- 
ed and severe, by Grandier, were handed over to the only compositor in the 
printing office, Occasionally, shouts of laughter resounded through the arches 
of the den, a characteristic mark of the success with which each editor had 
completed his part of the work, and Grandier, without ceasing to write, cried 
out trom time to time: ‘Courage, my dear fellows, the supper will soon be 
ready, the oysters are — the champagne iced, another stab, give them the 
knife—the knife to the hilt" 

Towards three o'clock, the compositor brought them, still wet, the two 
pages of the hewspaper, and the editors had an opportunity of admiring the 
appearance of their new-born progeny. 

* With this,’ cried Grandier in ecstacy, ‘the world is governed far better 
than with cannon, and the most powerful monarchies areoverthrown. With 
this, the power of Charles X. was destroyed, and will be destroyed, the power 
ofall kings who do not acknowledge the superiority of the press, the wee 
power in the State, and stronger than all the other powers. But let us look 
at our first number and see if it is worthy of seeing the day.’ 

Grandier then took the proof of the new paper and spread it out on a desk, 
ir. order that he and all his associates might point out any corrections that 
were necessary. During this time the compositor and pressman were prepar- 
ing to receive the form as soon as the proof had been corrected. 

ho following will give some idea of the newspaper, to which Froissart and 
his companions had devoted the labours of the night :— 


Tie Purgatory 


4 JOURNAL OF INFAMOUS ACTIONS. 


IL 
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PROSPECTUS. 

We do not believe in the robity or talents of any one, and we say it bold- 
ly before the country, which has long expected such an avowal from men 
disinterested enough to make it. Impelled neither by hatred nor envy, we 
assert that ignorance and deception every where pervades and triumphs with 
impunity. Whilst no organ of publicity dare expose villainy, apostasy and 
intrigue, we, who, though still young, can look back on our past lives without 
a blush; we, are willing to undertake the task. We shall not deal in insin- 
uation, but call men and things ty theirright names. Scoundrels, and swindiers 
tremble! Purgatory opens to receive you, It is for you to decide whether you 



























will redeem yourselves or not from the torture preparing for you. How can 
you redeem yourselves? By better behaviour, by restoring that which you 
have stolen, and above all by following the honest advice given in our edito 
rial columns, to which one of the first advocates of the Paris bar, is acontribu- 
tor. , 

‘ Well,’ said Grandier, ‘that’s certainly plain and explicit. By making no 
exceptions whatever, we throw all Paris into a panic.’ , 

‘Mowever,* said Froissart, who bad po more w do with drawing up the 
prospectus than his three friends. ‘ The people of Paris are not all rascals 
and fools, and those who are not, will certainly not credit your professions. 

‘It is of a great deal of consequence to be sure, what they credit or do not 
credit. Besides, Froissart, you are mistaken, the majority of people are so 
constituted that they are delighted at seeing others assailed provided they 
themselves are an exception. 

‘ But when you assail them, they atleast’ * * * ene 

‘ Will sing then like those they nave been laughing at. Sing, sing ior ever 
is my motto,’ d ; 

‘A very Japiter Olympus,’ muttered Lacervoise, ‘can’t you write a ballad 
on him,’ he added, turning ironically to the last guitar, who was no less as- 
tonished at what he had beard. : : 

‘ Let us now proceed to the second article in the paper,’ continued Gran- 
dier. ‘Itistoo from my pen, and 1 recommend it to you as a model in its 
kind, my friends. 

Biography of the Bankers of Paris. 
JOHN BERN * @ ® 

Son of a porter in Alsace, John Bern, * * * the banker, evinced at an 
early age the vicious propensities of his disposition. Whilst yet a young man, 
or to speak more correctly, a boy, he was repeatedly caught attempting to set 
fire to barns and flour mills. In the time of the republic, he was a contractor 
for the supply of our armies; he then no longer sought to destroy oats and 
hay, but supplied them so parsimoniously to the French cavalry, that on a 
| day of battle with the Austrians, they were so feeble that they fell exhausted at 
the first charge apd the battle was lost. Enriched by his peculations as a con- 
tractor, he came to live in Paris, where he married the daughter of an emi- 
grant whose property he had previously bought tor an old song. It was to 
cover and preserve this property, he concluded the marriage, by which he 
has two sons, The one is now at the head of the banking-house, the other, 
he has made a lawyer in order that he may commence and defend suits at 
law for him, at litle expense. We may add that he allowed his father to die 
of hanger, and that the only means of living his mother possesses, is a pen- 
sion of twelve hundred francs, which the law has compeiled him to allow 
her. Yet will it be believed, this man so sunk in infamy, a bad son, indeed 
almost a parricide, a peculator, a worthless citizen, has the audacity to be- 
come a candidate in one of the Northera departments for a seat in the Cham 
ber of deputies ? 

‘One moment,’ said Froissart, who shuddered at hearing these accusations, 
and who now sought some pretext to prevent the appearance of the newspa- 
per. ‘One moment, I have two questions to ask you, first, are the facts which 
you advance in this biography, true ? ; 

‘ Again I tell you this is no business of ours,’ replied Grandier, ‘ it is for 





the accused to prove they are not true.’ 

‘ But the Courts of Justice 7 

‘The person himself is not named, of what then can he complain. There 
are some letters omitted of his name.’ 

Froissart did not appear more convinced than edified by this explanation. 

‘The second question is this. Are you not afraid of frustrating your ob- 
ject, which is—to make people sing—by such a brutal and direct attack on a 
man; he is precluded from all possibility of entering into any arrangement 
with you. With a little management—— ’ 

‘Stop,’ said Grandier, ‘ gono further, itis useless. I have no need to use 
any management with those from whom nothing is to be expected. The 
Banker, who is so completely demolished in this paragraph, will certainly 
not come down with his cash to prevent us saying anything more about him, 
because we have already said all we can; but the example of his sufferings 
will frighten other bankers, and that is what we aim at. It will be enough 
to threaten them with an article, and we shall see them at our feet. They 
will sing betore we again put pento paper. My measures are taken with 
this object. Read now, my dear fellows, the lines placed immediately after 
this article.’ 

And they read— 

‘ We promise our readers in subsequent numbers of tur puRGaTory, a bi- 
ography of the following bankers, O.. H.. Z. and F—~’ 

‘ This warning will be sufficient. To-morrow you will have here, the 
ccnfidential clerks of all these bankers, and we will conclude a treaty with 
them, like two high contracting powers.’ 

‘ Let us now proceed from Commerce to the Fine Arts. We must try the 
theatres, though they have long been laid under contribution.’ ‘Let us see 
your article,’ said Grandier to one of his associate editors, ‘Letus see how 
you have plucked the dramatic pigeon.’ 

The article of the /ast Guitar, to whom had been allotted the department, 
Fine Arrs and the Tuearres, began thus— 

‘ Time, that great instructor in matters of taste, has justly avenged the at- 
tacks of those pigmies of the romantic school, on the immortal gods of our 
beautiful literature—’ 

‘Hold! Hold! said Grandier, ceasing to read aloud, and running hiseye 
with an ironical look over the remainder of the article. * * * ‘ Weare 
about to become then great literary critics? How much do you suppose 
that will bring in?’ ‘ Joking apart, my dear fellow, you are mad.’ ‘Of what 
consequence is it whether we immortalize or murder Racine and Corneille ? 
We have other fishto fry. You do not expect that Racine and Corneille will 
sing, do you? Letthem sleepin peace then. You see your article will not 
do. I will teach you how the department of the Theatres ought to be han- 
died in our most excellent newspaper. First, you must pay particular atten- 
tion to the Aeads, make them as pointed as possible, even if you have no- 
thing in fact to say about them,’ And Grandier dictated to the /ast Guitar, the 
following heads which were immediately printed. 

THEATRES OF PARIS. 

Frightful mysteries of the green-room—a lover stolen dy a friend from her friend — 
willy saying of a sprightly actress on the success and the hips of a rival—history of 
Mle Hortensia’s tooth—confessions of a box keeper—a piece of scandal caused by 
the jealousy of a musician ina full green-room—the prices quoted for Mlle Julie and 
Euphrosine W. * * * the baths of the three Coryphees—M'lie N. * * * with an 
ambassador from the north—a distinguished case of poisoning—boxes for tro occu- 
pied by four—how a third rate danseuse pays the fines she does not pay when she ap- 
pears in the corps de ballet without being paid—names and places of residence of all 
the danseuses of the opera, to whom one can introduce oneself without being introduced. 

As if his steel pen had been heated red-hot, the /ast Guitar threw it away 
from him, retusing to write under these heads, the histories, or rather the 
scandalous fables, which Grandier was about to dictaie, in order toshow him 
how the article ‘J Aeatres should be treated in Tue Purcarory. 

‘What, are you frightened at such trifles 7’ asked Grandier, 

‘Why yes, I don’tknow, .. . it is notinmy way... .. 

‘ Poor devils! that you are, all four of you. I no longer wonder that so 
many honest people die in the streets. Have courage then—take up the 
paving stones and throw them at those who are passing by. Well, for this 
time then | will undertake to write the article Pesetnen? added Grandier, 
picking up trom the floor the pen his too timid asseciate had thrown down. 

Hall an hour sufficed to the infernal facility of Grandier, to carry into prac- 
tice, the theory, of which he had explained the principles, to his scholars. 

‘ Now, it is done,’ exclaimed Froissart, with a kind of satisfaction, when he 
saw Grandier lay down the pen. 

‘Done!’ said the latter scornfully. ‘You forget then those other classes of 
societywho are naturally our tributaries ? You are very accommodating cre- 
ditors. Come, Lacervoise, do you take the pen, for my fingers are tired. You 
will see whether it is done.’ ’ 

Lacervoise took the pen and the master-spirit dictated. 

‘[f among the hatters of Paris there is one who enjoys an undeserved re- 
putation, it is by common consent the famous Mr. D.... . hat-maker 
in... street—a reputation obtained by puffs and advertisements. Second 
hand materials, a bad taste in the shape, and excessive dearness in the price ; 
such should be his motto. We are sorry to disturb him in ali the glory of his 
ill-acquired reputation, for he might, observe the corrective,’ interrupting him- 
self, said Grandier, ‘ for he might if he would, as he certainly possesses an 
intimate knowledge of his trade, stand at the head of his protession ; but 
will he ? 

‘Pray, what is the object of this hat paragraph ?’ asked Froissart. 

‘ The object is to get hats for all of us at the same price that we shall pay 
for the supper, we intend to eatin a quarter of an hour. Too happy to 
conciliate us at the price of a few hats, the celebrated hatter will call here in 
less than a week, depend upon it. Now for the tailor, the boot-maker, and 
the cabinet maker; with three paragraphs | will get you clothes, boots, and 
furnish your rooms.’ . an 

‘Thave had enough,’ muttered Lacervoise, refusing to immolate any mcr 
victims, and saying to himself in a still lower tone, ‘ This comes from leading 
a life of idleness.’ - 

In short, three hoursafler midnight, Tue Porcarory was set up, printed 
and five hundred copies struck off, a smal] number it is true, yet it is to news- 
papers such as these, that not only the weak but the strong, humiliate them. 
selves—that are the dread of men, who would not flinch at a pistol ball or a 
sword-thrust. 

‘Gentlemen, I will go before you,’ said Grandier to his associate editc Ts, 














‘ whilst you are folding the newspaper—the only use you have really been to- 
night; for which, however, | do not — you, knowing that the business 
of an editor is not learned in a day ;—I will goand see if ncthing is wanting to 
our supper.’ ; 

Grandier went away, leaving the four friends to fold the paper. 

Tired with their glorious task, the compositor, the pressman, and the ap- 
prentice, had fallen asleep in a corner. — 

As soon as Grandier had left the printing-office, Froissart crossed his arms 
before him, and said to his three companions— 

‘ Positively, I would much rather turn thief!’ 

‘And I too” 

‘ And I too!’ 

' And all of us!’ : 

‘I’m very hungry, but [ would rather eat my mother-in-law than taste an 
atom of this supper of our friend Grandier. It 1s too horrible!’ said Froissan, 

‘My opinion is,’ said Lacervoise, ‘that we ought to kill the first man we 
meet, to washaway in his blood, the disgrace we have incurred by passing the 
night here. Murder, in comparison with what we have seen, and in which 
we have almost participated, is excusable.’ 

‘In the name of Heaven, then,’ said Froissart, ‘let us go !’ 

‘We will not go away so easily,’ said Lacervoise. ‘If youagree with me 
the first number of this newspaper shall not be the death of any one.’ 

‘ How so? 

‘] will take the whole edition between my finger and thumb—thus !—and 
put it in my pocket. [ willsuppressit? tig a 

‘ And I will undertake to prevent Grandier printing another edition, revised 
and corrected,’ said Froissart, in his turn, who laid hold of the two forms, 
With a kick, he pushed out the types, and distributed them on the floor ; which 
is what the compositors in a printing-office, in their picturesque language, ca}: 
—throwing into pi! 

The four friends then left the cellar of typographiy. 

* al 
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VDavictices. 


JEU D'ESPRIT. 
‘ Justice to freland!’ bold Wellington cries, 
‘ You shall have it, impartial and true.” 
‘ Give justice to Ireland !’ O’Connell replies, 
‘Arrah! then I’ll be hanged if you do!’ 

Geography and grammar strive with each other to form the pith of the fo)- 
lowing clever puns :— Which is the coldest river ?. The Ice-is (Isis.) There 
is another colder— who knows it’sname? ‘1, sir—it’s the Iser’ (Ice-er.) 

A grave physician at Bath, seeing a fine robust young lady drinking the 
Bath waters, approached her, and said— Miss, why do you drink those wa. 
ters?’ ‘Oh, sir,’ she answered, ‘ for mere wantonness.’ ‘ Then,’ rejoined the 
physician, ‘I sincerely hope they will cure you.’ 

INGENIOUS CHARADE. 


My first reminds one—there are many 
Small things not worth an honest Penny. 
My second—ot a Jeffrey, rather, 

Than ofa just and honour’d raTHer. 
My whole denotes the Judge who tried 
A cause agaiist ‘ the other side.’ 

A gentleman who has occasion to walk with two ladies and one umbrella 
should always go in the middle—that secures a dry coat to himself, and is 
showing no paitiality to either of the ladies, 

A lady at sea, full of apprehension, in a gale of wind, cried out among 
other pretty exclamations, ‘ We shall go tc the bottom—mercy on us, how my 
head swims!’ ‘Zounds, madam, never fear,’ said one of the sailors, ‘you 
can never go to the bottom while your head swims.’ 5 

The Mediterranean sea is recorded to have been twice frozen over. Once 
in the year 869, and again in the year 1234, and on both occasions the mer- 
chants carried their goods over in carts. 

ELEGANT EXTRACT. 
The first of Kepler’s laws sublime 
Gives equal areas equal time ; 
The second bids each planet run 
I:}liptic round the focal sun; 
The third prescribes the period squared, 
Be with the distance cubed compared. 
Of Kepler’s laws, the true foundation 
Sage Newton found, in gravitation. 

An accepted suitor, one day walking ina village in Beds, with the object* 
of his affection hanging upon his arm, and describing the ardency of his af- 
fection, said, ‘how transported I am to have you hanging on my arm,’ ‘ U 
on my word,’ said the lady, ‘ you make us out to be a very respectable couple 
when one is transported and the other is hanging.’ : 

Avam’s Pate Aue.—The above celebrated liquid, so strongly recommend- 
ed by Father Mathew and the faculty of Priessnitz, may be procured in any 
quantity from the pump in Burlington Gardens, by applying yourself to the 
handle. Be particular to inquire for the ladle. 

We understand that Lord Ashley contemplates extending his benevolent 
exertions to the case of the unhappy officials compeiled to sit during the de- 
bates in the House of Commons. The Ten Hours’ Bill for the regulation of 
the factories, is to be followed by a measure limiting the speeches of certain 
long-winded members to a duration of only ten minutes. This scheme is to 
be introduced as a Ten Minute Bill for the regulation of the unsatis-{factories, 
—Punch, 

The Times, ofthe 21st ult., contains the following advertisement :—‘ Messrs, 
Brooks and Green are instructed to sell by auction (in consequence of the dis- 
solution of partnership ofa highly respectable firm), at their great room, 213 
Piccadilly, &c., without the least reserve, upwards of 300 doz. of very chvice 
WIFES (Wines), of first-rate qualities, selected with the greatest care and 
attention, the connexion of the house being of the highest class.’ 

Errrarn.—The following is inscribed on a tombstone in the churchyard of 
Sieddon, Holderness :—‘ Here lies the body of W. Stenton, of Patrinion; he 
was buried the 28th of May, 1685, aged 79 years. He had children by his first 
wife, 38—and grandfather to 86; by his second, 17; own father to 55; great 
grandfather to97; great great grandfather to 235; he lived to see of his own 
generation 290. 

No Use!—A gentleman of about 50,0007. per annum, in the parish ot 
Wolveriampton, when asked to contribute to Ettingshall church, excused 
himself by saying that the mines would be worked out in about seventy years, 
and then the people would move, and the church would be of no use ! '!—First 
Report of the Mining Commission, p. 154. 

‘Doctor,’ said an old gentleman, who was an inveterate snuff-taker, toa 
physician, ‘is it true that snuff destroys the olfactory nerves, clogs, and other- 
wise injures the brain? ‘It cannot be true,’ was the caustic reply, «since 
those who have brains never take snuff at all.’ 

Impvutep Giutrony.—At a table d’hote, at Cologne, a manufacturer from 
Sheffield, who spoke nothing but English, was seated next toa German lady, 
who did not speak it at all. Handing hera plate of peaches, ‘ havea seach, 
marm ?’ said he. ‘ Nein’(no), replied the lady. ‘ Nine!’ exclainned he, star- 
ing with astonishment, first at her and then at the other guests at the table, 
‘ Why, marm, there’s only six in the dish , but there they are for you,’ at the 
same time rolling thei upon her plate. ‘ 

Pct pown By a Pun.—A’ swi-disant naturalist was boring Theodore Hook 
with the distinctions in formation and habits between two animals of the same 
genus. Hook, exclaimed, ‘ It flashes on me now, I see the distinction ; it’s 
just the same in swine.’ ‘ In swine !’ cried the astonished naturalist. ‘ Yes,’ 
said Hook: ‘ you know some pigs are driven, and some pigsare lead.’ The 
bore gave a grunt and was silent. 

Tariep Branpy.—At the last Gloucestershire adjourned sessions, a gir] was 
placed at the bar charged with stealing a pint of brandy (it was produced in 
court) from her master. The girl was acquit'ed; but the jury, with exemplary 
partiality, not only tried the girl but the brandy too ; for they conscientiously 
emptied the bottle. The liquor being drunk, the jury appended to their ver- 
dict, below proof.’—Punch. 

In a pecuniary point of view, as a mere exhibition, Tom Thumb is nettmg 
4001. a week in the metropolis of England, a sum which must soon literally 
make him ‘ worth his weight in gold’—a common expression, which the bulk 
of mankind are destined to realize in its figurative application only. 

Cuinese Notions or Eriqverrr.—A Chinese work, recording the actions 
of celebrated women, relates that a young lady had been betrothed to a young 
gentleman, who came to her parents’ house to claim his bride without 
bringing the customary presents, or observing certain ceremonies. The 
young lady upon this refused to quit her parents, and, upon being remonstrated 
with for attaching so much importance to forms, she replied: “The obser- 
vation is a common one, that it is essential tu begin well, and that a fault, 
slight at first, may have serious consequences hereafier. Can a remark 
which is true of other things, be false in respect to marriage? Are not the 
duties of husbands and wives the first amongst mankind? Are they not the 
foundation of the other duties of civil life? The water which proceeds from 
a muddy source can never make a clear rivulet. I will never marry a maB 
who offends against rules,” 
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OLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Kwmperial Parliament. 


House of Commons, April 6. 
ADMISSION TO CATHEDRALS. 


Mr. HUME said he hoped that the subject he was about to introcuce was 
of a much more interesting nature. (tiear, hear.) The motion of which he 
had given notice was to this efieci—to move the following resolution :—That 
this house, taking into consideration the exemplary corduct of the people du- 
ring the exhibition of the Cartoons last year, and wherever they have been 
admitted to public edifices, and their general disposition to improve by the 
contemplation of works of art, approve of the following recommendation of 
the Select Committee of this house on national monuments, in 1841— That 
your commi.tee strongly deprecate any course which could create an im pres- 
sion that churches were altany time to be considered merely in the light of 
places tor the exhibitioa of works of art; but it is their opinion, that as by 
increased facilities of admission to the inspection of mere works of art, ci- 
vilization has been encouraged and public taste improved, soa more tree ad- 
mission to religious edifices, under proper regulations, may be made condu- 
cive, not merely to the gratification of curiosity and the acquirement of his- 
torical knowledge, but to the growth and progress of religious impressious, 

leading the mind of the spectator from the coatemplatioa of the building 
to a consideration of the views with which, and the purposes for which, it 
was originally erected and is stili maintained. Your committee entertain a 
hope that arrangements may be made by the Cathedral authorities to allow 
the larger portions of Westininster Abvey and St. Paul’s and other Cathedrals 
throughout the country, to be open ireely to the public daily, and especially on 
Sundays, reconciling sach free admission with the due and undisturbed per- 
formance of religious services, though it may be required to coniinue a small 
reduced fee, or other sailicient restriction, in regard to the chapels, and small- 
er or more intricate portions of those edifices. Your committee think it right 
to add, that if the greater freedom of admission to those churches should 
Jead, as it probably must, to an increas2 in the number of oflicers employed 
in their superiniendence, the additional expense ought to be defrayed trom 
other funds than those belongiag to the Cathedrals.’ ‘The house ought to con- 
sider what was the state of affairs, as regarded exhibitions and public edifi 
ces, a few years since. The public mind bad been vastly improved within 
the last few years, anda beneficial change had been produced by collections 
being more treely opened to the people. The boon that had been granted 
them had been acknowledged gratetully, and attended with the best effects. 
Numerous authorities showed the important character of the subject he was 
now bringing befure the house. The trustees of the British Museum, Na- 
tional Gallery, and many other public places of amusement, all agreed in 
stating the great improvement that had of late years taken place in the public 
mind. One policeman could now keep good order and quiet, where half a 
dozen would tormerly have been msufficient. 

The greatest benefit had also resulted from the modes now offered to the 
working classes of spending their leisure time in ways that would raise their 
tastes and improve their minds. (Hear, hear.) If the same indulgence was 
granted in other places that was now allowed in the British Museum, Nation- 
al Gallery, &c., these beneficial results would be far extended and increased. 
Hy frequenting these places the public mind was supplied with material for 
improving thought, and the greatest advantage must be derived therefrom, 
Addison, in the Spectator, had described how such sights were beneficial in 
their effects upon beholders; and they had been very strongly corroborated by 
witnesses examined before a committee up stairs, a few yearsago, Her Ma- 
jesty, soon atier her accession, had instructed the noble jord, the member for 
London (Lord J. Russell), to do all in his power to have the cathedrals of the 
country opened tu the public generally. But those wishes had been opposed 
by the authorities of the Church, and the cathedrals were still closed, and in 
most instances exhibited as mere show places and common curiosities. Let 
people see how the present system worked at St. Paal’s and Wes!minster Ab- 
bey. He complaived of parties not being admitted on week days, without 
pay, and at hours when public service was not going on. Though the charg- 
es had been much reduced, they were still too high to enable people in the 
humbler classes to see these various beattiful buildings. He wished to see 
these cathedrals opened to the public withovt charge. if the public were so 
admitted, there would be none of those scenes of crowding and indecent haste 
or Sundays, when the churches were opened to the public for divine service. 
In obedience to her Majesty, the noble lord had communicated with the Deans 
and Chapters, but without effect; and he was sorry the noble lord had not been 
able to use more than persuasion. At present, objects were placed often in 
cathedrals that were most unfitted to the place. He saw monuments to naval 
and miliary heroes, with all the emblems of war and violence proiainent up- 
on them, in the temples of peace. He thought such monuments were desecra- 
tions of such edifices. (flear, hear.) Every alteration that was made should 
be in accordance with the architectural symmetry of the buildings, and in ac- 
cordance with their holy character. All such unsuitable monuments should be 
removed to another and appropriate edifice. But that was not his object now. 
He thought it was of importance that the opinions of men of science and lite 
rary eminence should have some weight as to the beneficial effect on the pub- 
lic to admit them to these buildings. ‘ 

The hon. member quoted the testimony of Sir John Britton and Mr. Edward 
Wedlake Brayley, as to the exemplary conduct of the lower orders when ad- 
mitted to view the national works of art, and their opinions as to the perfect 
safety with which the privileges of the people in this respect might be extend- 
ed. “The Bishop of Wells had expressed himself in favour of opening the 
cathedral to the public, under proper regulations, and the Chapter hadconcur- 
red with him in opinion. The Bishop of Winchester, as also the Dean and 
Chapter of his cathedral, had expressed a similar opinion ; and the Bishop of 
Norwich had actually epened bis cathedral. Westmiaster Abbey had, at a 
former time, been open tu the public, with the exception of the private chapels, 
to see which the sum of twopence or threepence was paid. The hon, member 
then expressed his satisfaction at what the late and the present governments 
had effected towards this object, and urged upon the right hon. baronet to carry 
into full effet the recommendation of the committee, which he had embodied 
in the resolutions recommended. 

Mr. WYSE seconded the motion. He thought thatthe thanks of the coun- 
try were due to the hon. member for Montrose for the zeal and perseverance 
with which he had, year afver year, urged this subject upon the consideration 
of Parliament. It was a reproach to the country to brand our population with 
a want of taste for the great works of art, which was implied in excluding 
them from them. It was not so in other countries. On the Continent all the 
national museums, cathedrals, and other public buildings, were open to the 
whole of the empire, the opinion being that the sculpture, the architecture, the 
painting, and the music, were all means of creating moral and religious im- 
pressions. It would be but an act of justice to the people of this country to 
give them the same privileges, and the more especially after they had seen 
with what perfect satety the cartoons had been thrown open to them, thousands 
having flocked to view them without doing the slightest injury. ‘There was 
order and propriety ; and, what was more, there was improvement. It was 
idle to talk of encouraging the arts, unless they encouraged the taste of the 
people for them. The more they familiarized the minds of the people with 
those historical events which were celebrated by sculpture and painting, the 
more they would elevate their minds and imbue them with the spirit of good 
citizenship. He did not see why the present government should not appoint 
a commission for preserving public monuments, as in Franee. He was 
sure that the right hon. baronet, who had done so much to promote the fine 
arts, both in that honse and out of it, would greatly add to his reputation by 
such a step. He cordially seconded the motion. — . 

Sir R. H. INGLIS opposed the motion ; first, because he dissented 
from the hon. member in treating the cathedrals as public property ; aud 
next, because he dissented from him in believing that the course he recom- 
mended would tend to improve the moral and religious character of the eal 
ple. The cathedrals had neither been built nor endowed by the nation. Par- 
liament had not even transferred the property to ils present possessors ; that 
had been dene by the bishops and clergy themselves, at the time of the Re- 
formation. As to the idea of throwing open the cathedrals as a means of 
elevating and cherishing the people, it was contradicted by all history Great 
taste in the fine arts had been allied with depravity. Another objection he had 
to the motion was, that it was improper for Parliament to interfere with the 
functions ot the deans and the chapters to whom the care and management of 
the cathedrals belonged, and who, according to the reluctant admission of the 
honourable member himself, had afforded many additional facilities to the 
people tu view them. Thehonourable member for Montrose said, in bringing 
lorward his motion, that all incongruous monuments of art pow found in 
their churches and cathedrals ought to be removed. He admitted it, but who 
raised those monuments, or for what purpose were they erected? (Hear, hear.) 
If there were images of war and devastation, as stated by the honourable 
member, to be found in St. Paul’s Cathedral, were re! nut placed there b 
repeated votes of that house? [Hear, hear.] He should perhaps agree wi! 
him in reprobating the taste which led to these things being done, because he 
viewed with a sort of horror that mixture of heathen gods and goddesses to be 
found in their churches, and would advocate as far as might be practicable, 
their removal, but he would not, therefore, agree in the propriety of the re- 

solutions he brought forward. 

_The monument of James Watt, by Sir F. Chantrey, was no doubt a splen- 

@id work of art, but excellent as it was he did net think there was a member 








of that house, or an individual of the community, who would not say it was 
entirely mispiaced in the spot where it then stood. It had nothing whatever to 
do with the duties of life orthe hopes of death, and he (Sir R. ingtis would 
therefore say, if it were not inconvenient to remove such monuments from St. 
Paul's or Westminster Abbey, he saw no objection to such a course being 
adopted. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the suggestion thrown out by the right 
hon. gentleman [Mr. Wyse] who seconded the motion, that commissioners 
shoul be appointed, as had been done in France, to take charge of national 
monuments, be did hope his right hoo. friend at the head of the government 
would not think it unworthy of his attention. [Hear, hear] He did not 
believe, from the character which his right hon. friend possessed as a patron 
and provector of the fine arts, thathe would not do everything in his power to ac 
complish so desirable an object. He thought it right to say so much, bat 
convinced as he was that the house had no control over the subject expressed 
in the resolution, and believing that, if it had, the end proposed to be obtained 
could not be accomplished, he would oppose the motion. 

Sir R. PEEL said, from what he had seen and heard of the conduct of the 
people at the exhibition of the Cartoons last year, and in their visits to the 
National Gallery, he saw no reason to retract the opinion he had given on a 
former occasion, when the subject then under discussion was before the house. 
(Hear.) He thought that admission given to the public into all their cathe- 
drals and public buildings, consistent with the preservation of the monuments 
and works of art they contained, could have nothing but the best effect upon 


| the great mass of the community. (Hear.) He believed the admission into 


these ancient buildings, where the fruits of peace and the aris were so clearly 
portrayed —where public monuments were erected to honour great men, and 
individuals of great science, would produce nothing but the best eflect.— 
His hon. friend the member for Oxtord said, and said truly, that there had been 
periods of great civilization when neither the works of antiquity nor fine arts 
were held in much repute, and when the people were not very deeply impress- 
ed with their great importance. All that might be very true, but it had no- 
thing whatever to do with the present motion. ‘The question before the house 
was simply the good effects which a free admission to these places would have 
on the minds of those who visited them. He did not contend that ic was ne- 
cessary in all cases to impress the parties visiting those buildings with the 
great truths of religion—tor conviction on that subject may be had from other 
quarters; but was it possible to find anything more calculaied to civilise or 
refine the minds ot the people than the pleasure to be derived in viewing the 
works of antiquity and of art? (Hear.) As far as public or political results 
were likely to arise from it, let the house look at the working classes of the 
country—at those who derived their subsistence from their daily labour ; and 
was it not their duty to give them an interest in these things, and to make 
them regard with veneration what came to them from long prescription as the 
work of ages long gone by? (Hear.) He (Sir R. Pee!) should say nothing 
as to the furtherance of good, as faras the moral results in the disposition of 
the individuals were concerned, because he saw and felt with great satisfac- 
tion that the admission ofthe humbler classes of society to these public places 
might be granted without incurring any risk to monuments of art. 

‘’‘here was at present a liberal permission granted in Westminster Abbey to 
those who attended divine service in that church; but what did that icad to? 
Why, great numbers of persons who attended did so for the sole purpose of 
viewing the abbey itself, and thus was a direct encouragement given to neg- 
lect the service. (Hear, hear.) He had the strongest conviction in his mind, 
that if certain hours were appropriated for admission to the public, a great 
majority would content themselves by simply boasting of the right they en- 
joyed, and that they would be actuated by the same principles which go- 
verned a great many in that house—that knowing they had the opportunity 
of seeing all these buildings contained, they would postpone their exercise of 
that right from day today, and possibly in the end neglect it altogether, (Hear, 
and laughter.) He believed that those who would visit those places would 
consist of the respectable, rational, intellectual portions of the community—- 
that their visit would be for the sole purpose of gratifying a taste for what 
was noble in art or memorable for its antiquity—and that, so far from injur- 
ing or suffering them to be injured, 99 out of every 100 of them would watch 
their preservation with the most scrupulous anxiety. (Loud cries of hear, 
hear.) ‘The experiment had been already tried in the exhibition of the car- 
toons at Westminster Hall, and the result showed there was no risk whatever 
that it would be abused in the slightest degree. (Hear.) These were his opi- 
nions, but he was, nevertheless, bound to declare that the resolution proposed 
by the hon. member for Montrose was not one which the House of Commons 
could adopt. If they meant to say that the resolution of a committee was to 
be binding, they should recollect that the law and constitution gave a control 
over these cathedrals to certain parties—to the Bishops, or to a Dean an! 
Chapter, and that such a right cannot be infringed unless by a_ positive 
law. The law made them the guardians of those edifices—it made them 
respons ble for the sound exercise of the discretion vested in them, and it the 
house thought they did wrong, let them be cuntrolled by all means, but controll- 
ed in a legitimate manner. Nothing was more dangerous than for the House 
of Commons to attempt by indirect means to effect a certain object. Those 
varties did not certainly wish to setthemselves up in opposition to that house 
but when hon. members went indirectly to obtain an authority over them, they 
might turn round and say, ‘here is an authority assumed which we are not 
bound to obey.’ They certainly were bound to obey the law, but they were 
not bound to obey a resolution of that house. The house had no doubt a 
right to express its opinion on the subject, but if the power of cornpelling ad- 
mission to these cathedrals or public buildings were sought for, let a motion 
be made to address the Crown or a bill be brought in on the subject. 

He [Sir Robert Peel] therefore hoped that the honourable gentleman would 
not press his motion to a division, inas.nuch as his resolution defined no- 
thing, but simply expressed its agreement with a resolution of a former com- 
mittee, and he ought to consider well before he urged, that it was a danger- 
ous precedent to be laid down by the House of Commons. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. HUME congratulated himself that with the single exception of the 
hon, baronet, the member for Oxtord [who ought to have been born 300 years 
back), there was a unanimous feeling in the house in favour of the principle 
he contended for. Under these circumstances he should do very wrong, and 
should endanger his own object, if he pressed his motion to a division. 

The motion was then, with the permission of the house, withdrawn. 
oe 
THE LATE MR. KEMP. 


ARCHITECT OF THE 8COTT MONUMENT. 


The public mind has beet touched with deep regret by the untimely fate of 
this highly gified individual. The following brief outline of his history will 
interest our readers. 

Mr. Kemp was the son of a shepherd, and was born on the estate of New- 
hall, on the southern slope of the Pentland Hills. His early education was 
very limited, and the genius with which he was endowed had no opportanity 
of manifesting itself till after he removed from his native place, and had his 
soul fired by the sight of existing specimens ot ancient architectural splen- 
dour. He was bred to the trade of a joiner, in the parish of Eddleston, and 
afterwards was employed in Galashiels as a millwright. He took advan- 
tage here of his proximity to the magnificent ruins of Melrose, Dryburgh, 
and Jedburgh Abbeys, and subsequently he removed to Glasgow, where he 
spent much of his leisure time in inspecting the only Gothic Cathedral in 
Scotland which escaped entire from the ravages of the Reformation, He af- 
terwards went to England, and indulged his taste by stadying the magnificent 
remains of Gothic architecture with which that country is adorned, and in 
1824 he set out on a tour of observation on the Continent, during which he 
supported himself by working at his trade in various towns where the objects 
of his study invited him to make some delay. In this way he visited Bou. 
logne, Abbeville, Beauvais, and Paris, and afer an absence of about a year 
returned to Scotland. 

At this time he made an endeavourto set up in business for himself as a 
joiner in Edinburgh, but the effort did not succeed. In the meantime he ap- 
plied himself regularly and systematically to the study of drawing and per- 
spective, in which he soon rendered himself a proficient. About the year 
1830, reluctant to retarn to his ordinary wils as a journeyman, and feeling a 
strong impulse to the basiness of architectural drawing, wed yor ar to Mel- 
rose, and took three nee See views of the rained abbey from vari- 
ous points. An engraver in Edinburgh, named Johnston, who had undertaken 
on his own account a splendid work, of the character of Britton’s Cathedral 
Antiquities, now employed Mr. Kemp to take some of the requisite draw- 
ings of ground plans, elevations, and details. He laboured at his task with 
an enthusiasm which insured its rapid advance; walking on foot to the vari- 
ous places, and living everywhere as an ordinary mechanic, while executing 
drawings which the greatest masters in his own line of art could not have 
excelled. 

Shortly after this period premiums were offered for the best design to be 
produced in competition fora monument to Sir Walter Seott. Mr. Kemp 
was upon that occasion the successtul candidate, and was so ulterly unknown 
to the committee that it was with considerable difficulty they discovered the 
place of his residence. After he was thus recognised as an architect of great 
talent, Mr. Kemp was employed to make drawings lor a proposed restoration 
of Glasgow Cathedral, a task te which he devoted himse}t with great entha- 
siasm. He afterwards made a very beautiful model of this design, which 

was pronounced by many to be superior even to the Scott monument. This 
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work was executed entirely :t his own expense, and he laboured at it for 
years even when surrounded with poverty—confident as he was of his own 
powers, and living in the bope of seeing them duly appreciated. I is to be 
hoped that if this design be carried into effect, our neighbours in the western 
metropolis will endeavour ty secure to the lamily of the deceased those benefits 
to which they are so well entitled. 

The Funeral, was attended from the late residence of the deceased at 
Morningside by about four hundred gentlemen, among whom were the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, the Edinbargh Presbytery, the members of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and most of the architects and artists resident in 
the city. Before the prvcession reached the place of interment—the Wes 
| Churchyard—it had augwenied to about 1000 individuals, At Home Streett 
it was joined by a deputation from the Celtic Lodge, of which Mr. Kemp, 
was a member, at Downie Place, by the members of the original Commit- 
tee of the Scott Monument, Sir John M'Neille, K.C.B., Sir Thos. Dick 
Lauder, Professor Wilson, Thoas Thomson, Esq., advocate, and ‘Thomas 
Gathrie Wright, Esq,; also, by Alex, Robertscn, sq, Chairman, and John 
Dick, Esq., Convener of the Auxiliary Commitiee, and about 200 of the 
members. The whole line of the proc ssion was crowded with spectators ; 
and Prince’s Street throughout its entire length, from the Scott Monument 
westward, was filled with groups of people anxious to witness the mournfal 
honours paid to a true son of genius, 

A general expectation prevailed that the remains of Mr. Keinp would be 
interred under the monument which was his master-piece of art, and it was 
understood that the Committee had resolved on this. But when the hour ap- 
ere for the interment arnved, it was foand that a difference of opinion 
| had arisen among the members on the point; and, to the general regret of the 
community, the intention of following out the resolution was given up. Thus 
were the ashes of the lamented artist deprived of their inost appropriate rest- 
ing-place, in the structure which was the proudest triumph of his genius. lk 
| was subsequently ascertained that the Committee had not the power to grant 

vermission for the interment of Mr. Kemp's body in the vault of the Scot 

Jonument ; but we learn that a resolution is to be laid before it on its next 
meeting fur the purpose of taking the sense of the Committee on the propri- 
ety of erecting a monument to the memory of Mr. Kemp. 





-——— 
From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


OPINIONS. 


We are accustomed to regard freedom of opinion as a very sacred thing 
jand almost every man speaks of ‘my opinions,’ as something which he bears 
in particular respect. ‘I have aright to entertain what opinions I please,’ is a 
phrase often heard ; and perfect freedom in the publication of opinions is a 
principle of social polity which has been powerfully argued for, and embraced 
by a large section of educated humanity. Bot winle the words opinion and 
opinions are of this importance with mankind, how strange it is to reflect on 
the very little pains which most men take to ascertain whether their opinions 
are well-founded or not! It is no uncharitable presumption, that probably 
not one man ina handred ever seriously considers how far the opinions which 
he cherishes have a sound basis, or whether they are in reality anything but 
a series of impressions which hare been made upon him, or of mere sentimen- 
tal biasses which be has insensibly contracted through the effect of circum- 
stances in the course of his liietume. 

There can be no doubt that of the opinions of all men a vast portion have 
been received from others with little or no examination. We hear, in early 
years, persons whom we venerate expressing 4 particular set of opinions, 
and decrying or scofting at those which are opposite, Respect for these 
persons, and a desire of possessing their approbation, are strong inducements 
to us to adopt their opimeons, even should we not insensibly contract them 
from the mere frequency of their being impressed on our minds, Hearing little 
or nothing that is inconsistent with these prepossessions, we retain them trom 
year to year, without ever dreaming that they possibly may be fallacious or 
ill-founded, or that the opposite set which we have been accustomed to hear 
decried may perhaps be, afier all, the more correct. Nor, though we were 
to conceive that tuey ought tobe examined, have all men the leisure or power 
of doing so. The consequence is, that the opinions which we have received 
from mere authority, which we have never examined, and do not suppose 
are in any need of examination, remain with us through life, ranking us in par- 
ties, governing the strain of our conversation, and operating in all the prin- 
cipal affairs of our lives. It may be reasonably asked, are opinions so sequired 
and so cherished entitled to any particular respect? Aseuredly no one would 
think of modifying his actions fromthe dictates of any such opinions in an- 
other. Viewing them objectively ina fellow-creature they only can appear as 
a set of crude hap-hazard ideas, which may be right or wrong, but bear no 
stamp to assure us of their being entitled to authority Such opinions, there- 
fore, are manifestly of no sort of value, and the arrogant and jealous terms in 
which they are occasionally spoken of by those holding them, are simply ridicu- 
lous 

‘There is an equally large class of opinions which are merely reflexes of affec- 
tions or sentiments of the mind, or the result of particular positions in which 
men are placed. A towering self-esteem, indisposing to all submission—a pow- 
erful benevolence and conscientiousness, eager to redress sufferings and wrongs 
—discontent with the personal circumstances assigned by providence—may be 
described as so many influences constantly at work to incline men to embrace 
the lower end of the scale of political opinions: these agencies more or lew 
govern the intellect ; they lead it in a particular path : it may battle for a 
time on the contrary side ,; but they are sure in the end to gain the ascend- 
ency; and it finally subsites to adopt that set of opinions in which alone it can 

be in harmony with those affections which it is doomed to accompany in 
the harness of life. The opposite class of political opinions are as frequently 
determined by the sentimental part of our nature—particularly by a vene- 
ration inclining to a submission to authority both of persons and dogmas. The 
whisperings of the feeling are mistaken for intellectual reasonings, and soon 
settle into the character of convictions. Positions from birth and fortune tell 
not less powerfully, He who has, at the wakening of existence, all the 
agreeable appliances which affluence and artificial distinction can confer, is 
naturally disposed by his personal feelings to adopt the opinions which tend 
to a securing and perpetuating of these advantages. He cannot readily sup- 
pose that to be bad generally, or in its ultimate operation, which is good in 
the mean time forone in whum he is so deeply interested ; and we are #0 con- 
stituted, that even such inferior feelings will, if not carefully watched, become 
the foundations of opinions to which we shall cling as to the must sacred dictates 
of wisdom. He, on the other hand, who, with appetites and aspirations as 
strong, feels himself stin'ed and kept down by mean circumstances, 1s as much 
in clined by his personal seusations to form the opposite class of opinions. 
Sometimes, indeed, we see the tendencies of social circumstances not end in 
these results, There are peasant aristocrats, and aris'ocratic democrats ; but 
these are only exceptions to the rule, and ean generally be explained as depending 
on innate dispositions or chance conditions sufficiently strony to give an 
sitebend. For example, Shelley the poet who was the heir of a wealthy Eng- 
lish baronetcy, derived from nature a humane disposition which revolted at ty- 
ranny in all its shapes. It was roused by the antiquated systems of cruelty 
which he saw practised at school. He rebelled, was punished, became exas- 
perated, fell out even with his relations, and from one thing went on to another, 
till he was aconfirmed hater of all rule and authority whatever. Accidental 
contrasts Or relations often operate largely in engendering opmions. Burns, 
while a peasant amongst peasants, was a Tory ; but when was brought 
into contact with the great, and made to fel how vain was mere su riority 
j of intellect against conventional distinction—when he walked in Edinburgh, 
; and was bespattered and nearly riddenover by the carriage of an unthinking 

duchess—then he changed to a malcontent. ‘This is but the type of a large class 
| of cases ; and were the simple swains of England to be all at once translated 
into the position of operatives in large manufacturing towns, some corres- 
ponding changes might be capone, 

Interest and convenience also influence opinion to agreat extent, or mey 
even be said to be sources of it. Few men would admit this in their own case, 
and most are in a manner blind to the fact ; but it is neverthelesstrue. When 
aman finds it either incompatible with an object which he deems important 
to retain opinions which he has formerly cherished, or necessary to ob 
ject to adopt other vpinions which he had once disregarded or disliked, it is 
surprising how adroitly some oecult power within will bring him about to the 
point without in the least alarming his conscientiousness. The expedient most 
commonly adopted by this internal agent to reconcile us to a desertion, is to get 
up alittle pique against some person identified with the opinions to be desert- 
ed. I differ from that man on some trivial point—I become irritated, and 
speak Eh PP is aretort,at which I fling of. My fidelity is then 
questioned—I fee} indignant at the whole party—a little while sees me ranked 
on the other side, professing those opnosite opinions whicli | had desired to adopt. 
The same result may be brought about by commencing with a sudden start at 
one of the measures, or new applications of the opimons, of the party, or by 
splitting with respect to some dogma which may be wakened op from its sleep 
for the purpose. In short, there never can be ing some pretext for such 
revolution, sufficient to pass muster with poor sel iving human nature. 
Coolly to adopt opinions previously rejected, is a more difficult task, but it is 
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general ond men's power. By giving to that side the benefit of 
ry doubt, Slenaties the other li ‘ is possible, in a (little time, 
to see things in the desired light. Handsome is that handsome does, and we 
naturally incline to think those abstractions good and beautiful, which are es- 
sentially connected with honour and profit. A little anger at obyections helps 
the process wonderfully, and if to this be added a notion that the new opinions 
are the best for the public interest, the matter is settled 

Such, unquestionably, are the ways in which men become possessed of a 
large proportion of their opinions. They call them their sentiunents —‘I will 

ive you my sentiments on the subject’ Well may they use the term ; for, 
in nine out of ten cases, their feelings, and not their jadgment, are concerned. 
Is there, then, any importance to be attached to all this mass of thought? Is it 
entitled to the respect which is claimed for it’ These questions cannot be an- 
swered im monosyllables. 

The subject must be regarded in two divisions Considered collectively, we 
are forced to receive the opmions of mankind, such as they are, with respect, for 
there is no other guide for all common affairs. ‘There may be vast and perni- 
cious error, but we cannot he'p it for the time. Let every means be taken 
to extinguish the error, and introduce truth in its stead ; but still we must mean- 

i it to the | dictate as it has been given forth. Very differently, 
however, may the opin‘ons of an individual be regarded. Here we are clearly 
at liberty to grave how these have originated, and to consider the general 





intellectual of the man, so as to judge of his power of forming sound 
Opinions. f he is a mere impulsive being, inspired with another man’s 
breath, actuated solely by his feelings and interests, and who has never taken 
any pains to ascertain the soundness or fallacy of any of lus thoughts, all his 
eal ceenglacens talk about his opinions on this and that subject ought to pass 
for only so much empty air. Onthe other hand, where we find a free and 
active intellect in union with a respectable moral nature, the opinions of 
the individual must be entitled to respectful attention, and ought to have their 
due sway in the determination of affairs in which he isa party concerned 

It is not given toall men to possess the clear and vigorous judgment which 
is the most likely to give soundness to their opimons ; but all men have it, 
never theless, in tLeir power to give them some degree of correctness and value. 
The first duty isto look searchingly and chailengingly into all those already 
stored up, with a view to testing their accuracy, and to be prepared to aban- 
don those which shall appear fallacious, however endeared they may be to us 
from habit and association ; trusting fully in the maxim, that nothing which is 
not true can be good. A second duty is to watch carefully over the feelings, 
especially all which relate to sordid views of interest, so as to prevent them 
from corrupting judgment. When any man is sure in his conscience that he has 
done all which his nature permits thus to secure right views of abstract ques- 
tions, he may be considered as entitled to bring his opinions before his fellow 
creatures, to be listened to and allowed their fair share of influence—but not, 
I humbly conceive, till then. 


DUEL BETWEEN COL, FAWCETT AND LIEUT. 


MUNRO. 


[This eatery event still continues to occupy a large share of public atten- 
tion in England, and the widow of Colonel Fawcett has recently published the 
following statement, detailing all the circumstances connected with it, in refu- 
tation of a letter from Lieut. Grant, read in the House of Commons, which 

nied them in a very different light. ] 

On the evening of the 29th of last June, between the hours of eight and 
nine, Lieutenant Munro called, uninvited and unexpected (as I fully believe) 
at the house in Sloane-street, which Lieut.-Colonel Fawcett and myself had 
occupied since his return from China, and was shown into the drawning 
room, where | was receiving a lesson in singing froma gentleman of the name 
of Romer, which I proceeded with while Colonel Fawcett and Lieut. Munro 
conversed ; and when my lesson was finished, Mr. Romer took leave, although, 
to the best of my recollection, | requested him to remain and take tea with 
us, as he had sometimes done on former occasions, but | think he declined on 
the plea of suffering from tooth-ache, Affairs were then entered upon, Lien- 
tenant Munro commencing the subject. As I was writing a note, I did not 
pay much atiention to what was passing, but it struck me that my husband 
was rather annoyed. I then made the tea, during which Col. Fawcett, fold- 
ing up the papers which were on the table, said, ‘ Well, it can't be helped 
now, but I must say Mrs. Smith has bamboozled us both most thoroughly ; 
though, had I been acting for you, I should most probably have acted as you 
have done.’ ‘To which Lieutenant Munro replied, ‘I tell you what, you have 
several times insinuated that | mismanaged your affairs, and I have attended 
to your interests as I never did to my own, and I say I will not stand it.’ My 
husband observed, ‘ No, Munro, | never said or thought that you misman- 
aged my affairs.’ ‘Isay youdid” ‘i did not, Sir.’ ‘You dia again re- 
joined Lieutenant Munro, Colonel Fawcett then rose tor the first time, and 
ringing the bell, said, ‘A flat contradiction I will take from no man, and, Sir, 
I must request you will leave my house.’ ‘ Your house,’ in a most taunting 
and sneering manner, ‘ Yes, Sir, my house.’ Colonel Fawcett then opened 
the drawing-room door, and valled out to the maid servant, who was coming 
up, ‘Open the door for Mr. Munro.’ Lieut. Munro then said, ‘I say, you 
had better tell your servant to shut the door.’ ‘ No, Sir, it shall remain open 
till you leave,’ replied my husband, Lieut. Munro then shut the drawing- 
room door himself, and returning, sat down and finished his tea, speaking at 
the same time in strong terms of Colonel Fawcett’s want of gratitude, and its 
being a different return from what he expected. 

All this time Col. Fawcett stood with his back to the fire, and did not walk 
hurriedly about, as has been stated. Lieutenant Munro then left in an agi- 
tated manner, and | said to my husband, ‘ There is an ending to our friend- 
ship, but I am sorry he should think you ungrateful for what be has done for 
us. ‘Seam I,’ was his reply, ‘but it was impossible to bear with so gross 
aninsult.’ In about five minutes Lieutenant Munro again knocked, and on 
entering said, he had returned, having omitted to wish me good night; then, 
turning to my husband, he said he wished him perfectly to understand that 
he did not leave the house because he was ordered to do so, for if he pleased 
he woald remain all night. He then asked if Coionel Faweett perfectly un- 
derstood him ; to which the latter replied, ‘ Perfectly.’ Lieutenant Munro 
then said a deal more about ingratitude, and added, that if it were not 
for the family connection he would fling him neck and heels down his own 
staircase; to which Colonel Faweett replied, with the utmost coolness and 
sel{-possession, ‘ Pray don’t let that prevent you; but this is not the way in 
which gentlemen ae og settle their differences.’ Ido not think Lieutenant 
Muoro made any reply, but soon after left, slamming the door violently after 
him; and all the time he was in the room he kept his hat on, and swaggered 
his stick while speaking. I never spoke during the whole time but once, 
when I remarked, ‘My husband said, Munro, that had he been acting for 
you, he would most probably have acted as you did.’ When we were alone, 
my husband said, ‘ What would you have done, Annie, if during my ab- 
sence, Munro had acted in this way in your house, and refused to leave it ?’ 
To which | answered, ‘What are police for?’ 

Nothing more was said between us on the subject until the next morning. 
When we were at breakfast, about 11 o'clock, a card was brought to my hus- 
band with the name of Grant on it, which he handed to me, saying, ‘Do you 
know who this is for, L don’t?’ Although I had heard Lieut. and Mrs. Munro 
speak of a person called Grant, it did not then strike me, and I replied, ‘ No, 
but itis doubtless one of your board-ship acquaintances; at any rate let him be 
shown up stairs,’ to which Col. Fawcett objected, there being some coats left 
upon the drawing-room table, for which the tailor was to call, but directed the 
servant to show the gentleman into the back parlour, where he joined him; 

and if they had talked angrily or loudly, | must have heard them, as they 
were only separated frum me by slight folding doors, but I did not. Mr. 
Grant remained, I think, about 10 minutes, and when he left, my husbaad 
returned to me and said, ‘ Why, what do you think itis? Why, a challenge 
from Munro.’ ‘ Nonsense,’ | cried. ‘It is, indeed,’ he replied. To which I 
rejoined, ‘ But you surely won’t go out?’ ‘I don't know that,’ he said, I re- 
plied, ‘ Why, you never could fire at each other.’ ‘ At any rate,’ he observed, 
*I most be off to the club, and get Daubeny’s opinion (a major in the 55th 
regiment), and I will come back and tell you as soon as anything is agreed 
upon,’ But before he left he requested of me to tel] him candidly if, in my opi- 
nion, he had acted temperately the night before or not; to which I replied, 
* Why, iu the first instance I think you were a litle hot, but in the second 1 
was astonished at your temperance.’ 

He then quitted the house, and returning about 2 o'clock, told me it was not 
yet settled, and showed me the copy of a letter he had written for his friend, 
* Munro,’ he said ‘still demands a meeting, but Cuddy will see Mr. Grant 
again.’ ‘ Caddy,’ 1 exclaimed, ‘Oh dear, 1 am sorry you fixed upon so 
young aman.’ ‘ He is young,’ said my husband, ‘ but he is a peacemaker,’ 
and is more cool and clear-headed than many an older man; besides, Daube- 
ny isso much engaged in arranging bis family affairs that I did not wish to 
trouble him, and L hike to have one of my own reziment to act for me.’ I 
then remarked that I thought he might have written a more conciliatory let- 
ter, without leaving it in any one’s power to say that he submitted tamely to 
insult; to which he replied, ‘that | wasperhaps right, and that it was not then 





too late to do so.’ He again went to the club, and on his return read me a! 


copy of a second letter, in which he said that he never intended to insult Mr. 
Munro, but that he iurned him out of his hvuse for grossly insulting him.— 
{1 write this also from recollection, as the copies of those letiers (the contents 
of which are already known to the public) are not in my possession.) He 
then remarked, that I looked very dull and low-spirited, to which I replied, 
* How can I help feeling dull while this business is pending?’ ‘Oh,’ he said, 


them; it must have settled it.’ 

oting further took place till about six o’clock, when, as we were going 
down to dinner, Mr. Cuddy came in, looking pale and harassed. I merely 
shook hands with him, and returned to the drawing-room, as I saw he was 
unwilling to speak before me. When I was called down, 1 found my hus- 
band very grave, and he informed me that Lieutenant Munro would not ac- 
cept his last nove, on the ground that it was then too late, and still insisted on 
a méeting, but added that Lieut, Cuddy was to see Mr. Grant once more, and 
would Jet him knew the result in the evening: and on my observing how hap- 
py I should feel when it was amicably settled, he said, with a sigh, ‘ That he 
wished to Heaven it was.’ I then, as I had repeatedly done before, entreated 
him to endeavour, if possible, not to meet Lieut. Munro, which he was as anx- 
ious as myse)f to avoid doing. He did not hear from Lieut. Cuddy till near 
midnight, when he received a note, a few lines ot which I read over his shoul- 
der, and when I saw that their purport was that Lieut. Cuddy had failed in his 
endeavours to effect an arrangement, and that they were to go out, I fell back 
on my chair, nearly famting, when my husband said, in a displeased manner 
‘Ob, this is just whatI feared—that you would fail me when I most required 
your firmness and obedience.’ He then went to order a carriage to come early 
the next morning, desiring me to get the servants to bed, but observed, that 
as it was already so late, it would be better for us both to situp. He soon 
came back, and Jay down on the sofa, whilst I sat by his side. 

Thus passed the remainder of that sad night. He occasionally dozed, but I 
saw he watched me strictly, and was uneasy if I atiempted to quit him. 
However, | had no idea whatever of endeavouring to give information, for 1 
well knew my husband's character; although he never had any concealments 
from me, and was kind, affectionate, and indulgent in the highest degree, yet 
he never would have forgiven the slightest interference on my part in a matter 
of honour or duty, I also never thought that Lieutenant Munro would fire 
athim; and as 1 knew his own resolve not to discharge his pistol, | was as- 
sured al] would terminate happily, though I had a feeling of terror I could 
notthen account for. I may have been to blame for the passive part I acted, 
but ha? I attempted to interfere the world would perhaps have blamed me 
siill more, and I had the certainty of losing my husband’s confidence for ever 
if I did so; but if I have erred by my silence (for 1 have nothing else to re- 
proach myself with), God knows vei’ punishment has been a heavy one—the 
destruction of the prospects of myself and child, and the utter ruin of every 
hope of happiness to me. But I must hasten to the conclusion of my sad re- 
lation, Shorily afler my husband had dressed and breakfasted the carriage 
arrived ({ think it was near 5 o'clock), and he sent me down to uanfasten the 
hall-door, lest the ringing should rouse the servants, which | did. He then 
said, on taking leave of me, ‘God bless you, my beloved Anne, you have 
shown yourself this night to be a true and devoted wife ; and remember what- 
ever happens, I go out with a clear conscience, for they have forced me into 
this, and I will never fire at your sister’s husband.’ He then ran down stairs 
and let himself out. 

Little now remains for me to say. Of the fatal circumstances that after- 
wards took place, those who peruse this statement know nearly as much as 
I do, and I have now stated everything that passed, to the best of my belief 
and recollection, up to the time my husband left me. Of Lieutenant Munro’s 
feelings and intentions on going out, I will say nothing, as they can only be 
known to himself, and the great God who wiil one day judge us all; nor will 
[dwell upon my own sufferings, which were rendered still more acute by be- 
ing made a theme of conversation to the world; but, disregarding the fresh 
anguish these details occasion me, 1 consider it my duty to re- 
fute the odium thrown upon my dear husband’s memory by the 
man that slew him, as well as the odious reflections cast upon myself; for 
Lientenant Munro is well aware that no person (excepting Mr. Cuddy, to 
whom he could not mean to allude) but myself had any knowledge of what 
wes pete forward; and I now here most solemnly state, that from first to 
last I never once heard my husband mention Lieutenant Munro’s name with 
the slightest degree of acrimony, nor did one word ever fall from my lips cal- 
culated to produce that feeling, or prevent a reconciliation ; on the contrary, 
as I have before said, I many times implored him in the strongest terms to 
avoid a meeting, which he most earnestly wished to do. I also consider it as 
rightto state, that Colonel Fawcett was never before either principal, second, 
or present at a duel, but to my own personal knowledge had upon several 
occasions acted as peace-maker, when called upon by friends. 

As to the ‘ suspicions of a most unhappy nature’ that were stated to have 
been hinted at by Colonel Fawcett, I cannot possibly imagine to what Lieu- 
tenant Munro pretends to allude, nor can any of my husband’s family or 
friends to whom I have applied, throw any light on the subject ; I will, there- 
fore, merely state that my husband was most anxious to settle his affairs, ana 
take me on the Continent, as I had been suffering in health and spirits ever 
since last April, when I had the misfortune to lose my mother-in-law, who 
resided with me; and ever since our marriage we had been desirous of dispos- 
ing of the house in question, but had been prevented from doing so until 
lately, on account of my non-age ard his absence from England. 

Having now made this statement—and what it has cost me so to do few 
can conceive—I am firmly resolved to be for ever after silent—if permitted) 
uponthis agonizing subject; nor will any future endeavours succeed in draw- 
ing forth another line from my pen, or word from my lips. 

ANNE FRANCES FAWCETT. 
ee 
NAVY. 
PROMOTIONS. 

Captain W A Wills, for meritorious services in command of the Frolic. 

Retired Captains.—C T Thurston, C Tyler, W Holman, and John Forbes 
1812). 

Robinson. 
APPOINTMENTS, 

Lieutenants—W Woolcock, (1809,) to the Poictiers; R Fowke, (1816) to 
the Ocean. 

Lieutenant J B Emery has resigned his appointment to the Comet, steam- 
vessel, 

Mate.—Francis Rooke, to the St. Vincent. 

Chaplain —Rev H H Franklin, (1836,) tothe America. 

Naval Instructor—R M Knapp, tothe America. 

Assistant Surgeon.—J C Walsh, (1840,) of the Lark surveying schooner, 
and James Laird, (1841,) of the Ulustrious, flag-ship, in the West Indies, ad- 
ditionals tothat ship for hospital service at Bermuda. 

Captains.—H Eden, to the Collingwood ; F W Beechey, to the Firefly. 

Lieutenants.—A J Woodley, (1840,) from the Growler to the Gorgon ; E A 
T Lloyd, (1842,) of the Vernon (additional) to the Geyser; R Lowcay, 
(1815,) of the Poictiers, to the Bonetta. 

Masters.—R Fuller, to the Stromboli; F F F Taylor, [aeting,] to the 
Alert. 

Surgeon.—L T Cunningham to the Tortoise. 

Mates.—C Shipley, to the Excellent ; C M’Gregor of the Caledonia, 
the America; J Cartwright, of the Caledonia to the Cyclops. 

Assistant-Surgeons.—C D A Newman, (1829 re-appointed to the Lucifer, 
M’Craith, M D, (1836,) to the Bonetta; CC Easton, late ot the Aina, to 
the Sparrow ; H H M’Kenzie (additional,) to the Penelope. 

Master’s Assistant.—T B Reed, to the Victory. 

Clerk in Charge.—M S Winter, to the Firefly. 

Clerk.—J T Jennings, (additional,) to the America. 

Naval Cadet.—C Bullock, to the Lucifer. 

Ganner.—T. Rooke, [gunner’s mate of the Illustrious,] to be gunner of the 
Imaum. 

COAST GUARD. 

Appointment.—Lieut O W Poynter, R N. to command the Sylvia, reve- 
nue cutter, v Liea T Brewer, R N, whose period of service has expired and 
reappointed to a station, 


—..———— 
Quren Victoria anp ner Consort.—The League has a narrative by 
‘ Adam Brown,’ called ‘ A Week in Windsor Forrest,’ in which we find the 
following passage :—‘ Her Majesty attends personally to many affairs which 
used to be managed or mismanaged by others; so the common report about 
Windsor says. There are people there, and many of them, who lament the 
departure of the days of George [V., when they could get more profitable 
jobs than they can get now; when, as a bricklayer told me, they ‘could get 
a pint of beer almost any how, any where, at any time ;’ but even these peo- 
ple are constrained to admit that the superior arrangement of everything 
under her Majesty does more good than a profuse but uncertain expenditure 
would do. In every case where the Queen has personally interfered to make 
an aleration in any old usage, the change has been directed by practical 
ood sense, which none deny; save those, perhaps, who have been personal- 
y interfered with. Added to this, there is the kind consideration of the 
Queen and Prince for the public who visit the : astle and the regal domain 
of the park. Itis rare that in any nobleman’s park, or neat apy private resi- 
dence whatever, there is such freedom given to visiters as about the residence 
ot her Majesty. It is rarer still for strangers to be so kindly permitted to ap- 
proach the head of the family, to be bowed to, and their presence taken as if 
conferring a favour, as is the case with the Queen and the Prince. But 
rarest of all is it, that exalted personages, who, like them, fill the eyes otf 
everybody, should, by the force ot virtue alone, compel every evil speaking 
tongue to speak well of them.’ 
__ao_ 
New Lonpox.—‘ Where is London going to \’ was an exclamation of a 
character in a drama fifty years since. here is it to stop? may now be 
fairly asked, Two new cities are springing up at the west-end, and Hyde 





‘as to that business, 1 consider it as settlea; my last note must have satisfied 





Park and Kensington Gardens are almost large inclosures of a 7 
sea is no longer suburban, and Paddington or rural village. Tis venus sy 
land is increasing with the most extraordinary rapi ity. Land at Ken 7 
reen, which was, not jong since, to be c for 801. an acre, is oo 
rought into the market for than 1000/. A company that lately purchased 
100 acres at Willesden-green for a cemetery, have been hesitating in their in 
tention», from the increasing value of rty, and the knowledge tht when 
once the land is consecrated it cannot be applied to building pu . Church. 
es, hospitals, are already constructing, and others contemplated, upon a scale 
commensurate with the new population; and amongst other ideas afloat ix 
theatre, not far distant trom Tyburn, the scene of many a tragedy. : 
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TREATIES OF COMMERCE. 

Whilst Commercial Treaties seem to be coming into vogue in this country, 
they are getting into utter discredit in England, so much so, that Mr. Ricarpo 
recently moved in the House of Commons an address to her Majesty, praying 
that her Majesty will be graciously pleased to give directions to her servanig 
not to enter into any negociations with foreign Powers which would make 
any contemplated alterations of the Tariff of the United Kingdom contingent 
on the alteration of the Tariffs of other countnes; and hu nbly expressing to 
her Majesty the opinion of the house, that the great object of relieving the 
commercial intercourse between England and foreign nations from all ip. 
jurious restrictions, will be best promoted by regulating her own customs du. 
ties as may be most suitable to the financial and commercial interests of the 
country, without reference to the amount of duties which foreign Powers may 
think it expedient for their own interests to levy on British goods. And it was 
opposed by Ministers, not because they were insensible to the difficulties 
which attended commercial treaties, not because they entertained any san- 
guine expectations in relation to them, but because it was unwise, by the 
enunciation of an abstract proposition, to deprive a government of all discre. 
tion fur the future, and prevent its realising for the country those benefits 
which it might, but for such a stringent rule, be otherwise able to obtain, 

Thus it is, that we see stricken away, one by one, all the great principles 
of public policy, for which our immediate ancestors contended with all the 
arts of diplomacy, and even the blood and treasures of the nation. The 
balance of power, which seemed always present to the minds of statesmen 
not fifty years ago, isnow declared as great a bugbear as the balance of 
trade, which we see in the debate alluded to above, Lorp Howick character- 
ized as a notion * which had been expioded in the opinion of every educated 
man.” The Merrnven treaty, when it was concluded with Portugal, 
was considered so advantageous to England and a proof of such skill and 
tact on the part of the ambassador who concluded it, that it ever after went by 
his name ; and yet, we find it now reprobated as having introduced into 
England an artificial taste for the wine of Oporto, superseded French wine, 
until then the only wine consumed in England, and restricted our commercial 
exchanges with France, having a population of thirty millions, to extend 
them with a country having only six. 

There is, besides, another argument against commercial treaties, If 
neither party gain an advantage by them, there can be no object in concluding 
them, If one does, the other must proportionably suffer, and the means of 
the one which suffers, must be proportionably reduced. Now, it is said, that 
it never can on the long run be good policy on the part ot a commercial peo- 
ple to impoverish or retard the prosperity of any other,—that it is gaining a 
temporary advantage, at the certainty of a permanent loss. 

It is also now contended, that the amount of a people’s imports, and not 
their exports, should be the measure of tueir general prosperity, and in cor- 
roboration of this opinion, the example of the United States is adduced. 
These, it is asserted, were for a long series of years steadily progressing in 
wealth and population, while their imports so largely exceeded their exports 
that it attracted the attention of one ot the most acute observers of human na- 
ture, Dr. Fran kuin, who said, “that if the importation of foreign luxuries 
could ruin a people, they, the Americaus, would have been ruined long ago, 
for the British nation had claimed and exercised the right of importing, not 
only the superfluities of her own production, but those of every nation under 
Heaven.” Yet, so little was this principle understood, no longer ago than 
the time of the formation of the Constitution of the United States, that that 
instrument contains a provision which forbids the imposition of a duty on 
exports, and is entirely silent as regards imports. 

Mr. Ricardo stated in the debate in question, that Lord Ashburton having 
introduced into the treaty with the United States, a clause to the effect, that 
the agricultural produce ot Maine should be admitted on the same footing 
as that from the British Colonies, and Maine being as much a portion of the 
United States as New York, the other States might claim to have their corn 
admitted on the same terms as Maine. There is some confusion in this part 
of his speech, or the report of it. However, Mr. Gladstone, the President of 
the Board of Trade, answered that he thought it would not be fair to discuss 
so important a question in detail, but that the clause referred to only permitted 
the importation of products, the growth of a certain part ofthe State of Maine 
which part had been, until the treaty, British soil. 





A bill is now betore Parliament, one of the provisions of which, has caused 
great sensation amongst some of the Protestant dissenters from the Church of 
England. The provision in question is to the effect, that where no particular 
doctrinal opinions are required by the title deeds to be taught in a chapel, the 
title of the congregation holding it for the time being, shall not depend, for the 
next series of years, on the accident of such congregation being able to prove, 
that its doctrinal sentiments correspond with what a Chancery judge may i0- 
fer from extrinsic evidence, to have been the unexpressed doctrine of their 
founder, but that the usage of the congregation for some specified time, shall 
be sufficient evidence on the point. 

It appears that the case of Lady Hawley’s charity decided some years ag 
has given the alarm to the Socinians and Unitarians, as it shakes many of 
their titles, and threatens an inspection of their muniments and trusts general- 
ly; and they are supposed to have instigated the introduction of the provision 
mentioned above. The case of Lady Hawley’s charity was this ; one hundred 
and fifiy years ago, she had built and largely endowed a chapel, with the con- 
dition, that Trinitarian doctrines should be taught there, apart from the 
Church of England; but Unitarians having obtained possession of it, the Lord 
Chancellor and House of Lords decided that it should be taken away from 
them and given to Protestant dissenters, professing the doctrines of the Trinity. 

We see that appeals are making to the Bishops of the Church to oppose 
the measure, on the ground that though the property affected by it must un- 
doubtedly belong to dissenters, it is the duty of the Bishops not to look calmly 
on a confirmation of property by the Legislature, to parties who inculcate doc- 
trines hostile to Christianity. 

PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 

We give in a preceding column, a debate which has taken place in Parlia- 
ment on the subject of opening the public monuments of Great Britain to the 
free and general admission of the people; and although the motion was not 
carried, owing to Parliament not possessing the necessary power of control, 
we think there can be no doubt after the strong expressions of Sir Ropert Pest 
and other members in its favour, that the object will be shortly attained in 
some other way. It is highly to be desired that it should, for the illiberality 
inferred from the long existing restrictions, has always been a subject of re- 
proach to Englishmen, and contrasted very untavourably with the urlimited 
admission of the people in France and on the Continent generally, to all works 
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1844. 

of art in existence there. It has been hitherto a that the monu- 
ments would be defaced if they were subject to unrestricted exhibition : but 
the case of the Cartoons, though visited by multtudes, and remaining unin- 


yured, has dissipated the illusion. 





The benevolent feelings which actuate the nobility and gentry of England 
were never more conspicuous than at the present moment. The many re- 
verses which have befallen the families of well-educated females, through 
commercial revulsions and unfortunate investments of their capital, have com- 
pelled a more than usual number to seek support by becoming governesses, 
and a society has in consequence been formed under the title of the Govern- 
esses’ Benevolent Society, the objects of which are to assist governesses In 
temporary distress; to raise a fund to grant annuities to aged governess 
es . and to assist governesses in purchasing provident annuities on Govern- 
ment security. 

At the head of the society is her Majesty Queen Adelaide, the Royal 
Dukes, the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Ashley, and 
a tong list of the highest aristocracy, and many wealthy merchants. 


HOLLAND. 

The people of Holland have lately given a striking instance of patriotism 
and national faith. Although more heavily taxed than any people oa earth 
in proportion to their number, they have lately made a voluntary Joan to the 
government of one hundred and twenty-seven million Guilders for three per 
cent. stocks. The following interesting proclamation of the King on the sub- 
ject, we have not yet seen published here. 

“We, William IL, by the grace of God, King of the Netherlands, Prince 
of Orange Nassau, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, &c. :— 

“ Looking up gratefully to God, we address these words to you, beloved 
fellow-country men and subjects, to express to you our most heartfelt grati- 
tude for your united co-operation in efiecting the voluntary loan. The rich 
and the less opulent have the greatest claim to it, but those also (and how 
many are they ) who, though totally exempt, yet animated by the noblest feel- 
ing, have offered their savings on the altar of their country. 

** Fellow countrymen, the motto of our fathers—‘Concord is power’—is 
again realized among us. Attachment to the old Dutch fidelity in fulfilling, 
at whatever price, every engagement. We may hope that a blessing will rest 
on this fidelity; let every one who has contributed to the prospect before us 
enjoy the pleasure of consciousness of having done hisduty. 

a Netherlands ! Let us pray to God to preserve and increase the good spirit 
by which the nation has now again proved itself to be animated, that remote 
posterity may enjoy the fruits, and that the people of the Netherlands may 
continue to be a patriotic, unanimous, and religious nation. 

“ Herewith, beloved countrymen and subjects, we recommend you all to 
God’s holy keeping. ; 

“This proclamation shall be immediately published and posted up in the 
usual places, and printed in the Staats Courant. 

“Given at the Hague, April 2, 1844, 
“ WILLIAM. 
(“ By His Majesty’s command) 
* Director of the King’s Cabinet, 
“A.G. M. VAN RAPPARD.” 

“The Minister of Finance, conformably to article 19 of the law of the 6th 
of March, 1844, informs the public in general, that the inscription, the loan, 
and voluntary contributions (30 florins of the latter being reckoned tor 100 
florins in the loan), amount to 127,000,000 florins, and that therefore the ex- 
traordinary tax on property will not take place. 

“This result has been obtained by an addition to the King’s original share, 
after the inscription amounted to about 126,000,000. 

° “VAN HALL. 


“ The Hague, April 2, 1844.” 

TEXAS. 

Intelligence reached this city yesterday morning that the president of the 
United States had ordered a fleet under Capt, Conner to the harbour of Vera 
Cruz, and eleven hundred troops to take post onthe Sabine, by way of intimi- 
dation to Mexico; we merely state the fact, though we cannot help observing 
in addition, that there seems to be adetermination on the part of certain per- 
sons here to Jug England into this affair of Texas, contrary to the plainest 
dictates of commow sense. We see it even stated, that if Mexico does not 
consent to the annexation, it will be in consequence of the instigations of Eng- 
land, whose influence over Mexico arises, among other causes, it is alleged, 
from the debt owed by Mexico to individuals in England. We should hardly 
have expected such an argument from a Pennsylvanian, who must know that 
the British Government never interfere with loans made by individuals to 
foreign powers, and that the Government certainly acquires by such loans no 
influence over the power that receivesthem, We wonder if the action of the 
British Government is felt at Harrisburg. 





*,* Yhe Great Britain iron steamer now building at Bristol is advertised, 
we observe in the last English papers, to make three voyages to New York 
during the present year, no doubt being entertained of her departure on the 
firsttrip in the month of July. The obstruction ungenerously interposed to her 
exit from the dock in which she was built, by the Bristol Dock Company, 
will, in all probability, be removed by the foterference of government; for we 
learn that the matter, at the last dates, had been referredtothe Boardot Trade, 
and the Board of Trade, we feel satisfied, will use its influence to remove the 
difficulties unnecessarily thrown in the way. We are glad to be able to cor- 
rect the prevailing error that an oversight had been committed by her builders 
in not foreseeing that her bulk would prevent her egress from the dock or ba- 
sin in which she had been constructed. The impediment was foreseen, but 
as that impediment consists of nothing more than the coping of the dock 
gates, which, as we understand it, can be removed and replaced at a trifling 
cost and inconvenience, it was not supposed that the Dock Company would 
throw unnecessary obstacles in the way of the completion of a great national 
work. Sir Robert Peel, we apprehend, will not permit the commercial enter- 
prise of the country to be thus impeded by petty jealousies and local interests. 

The confidence in the entire success of this great undertaking is unabated. 
The engineer, Mr. Brunet, has no doubt of the speed and safety of the 
vessel under the action of the Archimedean screw, and in this view of the 
matter the company have acted wisely in selling the Great Western, which 
certainly was the worse for wear, when a good price was offered for her. 

In our last but one, we stated that Lt. Munro, who killed Col. Fawcett in a 
duel, had published a letter in which he endeavoured to exculpate himself from 
blame in that most unfortunate affair. We also stated that this letter contain- 

ed an indirect intimation, that the females of the family had not acted the 
part of peace-makers. This has brought forth a reply from the widow of the 
gallant deceased, to which we have given insertion. The lady we think clears 
herself, with this exception, viz. that she knew the affair was in progress, part 
ed with her husband at the door, and did not give any information to the 
Police; but she argues the peremptory orders of the Colonel for secrecy on 
her part; and that she was under the belief that nothing fatal would happen, 
as she could not bring herself to suppose that Lieut. Munro would fire at his 
brother-in-law. ‘The lady’s letter is written in a good and proper spirit, and 
will be read with general interest. 


Rockaway.—In our advertising columns will be found an ansouncement that 
this tavourite place of resort for sea-bathing will be opened on the 20th June, 
and that the polite and attentive Proprietor is now prepared to enter into ar- 
rangements with families desirous of obtaining rooms. 





Oil Paintings. We have seen the paintings now exhibiting in the Granite 
Buildings, corner of Broadway and Chambers street, and which are to be sold 
in a few days at.auction. The following order, we think, indicates the merit 
Otafewofthem. “The entombment of Christ,” which, according to the cata- 
logue, is by Corregio. This one we think decidedly the best of the Jot; the 
anatomy has been pronounced by medical men as perfect, and the colouring 
closely follows nature. The expression of the mother of Jesus is extremely 
well portrayed; the countenance is turned upward, and though performing 
the last sad offices for her son, it is evident that-her feelings partake of the 












most pious resignatio if the sentiments of the Saviour were still vividly 
impressed on her mm , “Not my will, but thine,O Loni, be done.” 
“ Study,” a head attributed to Murillo, has afforded the artisis who have seen 
it, much satisfaction ; the expression of the eye is remarkably good. “ Mock 
Funeral of Charles V,” by Tian; here the effect of light and shade, and dis- 
tance, is peculiarly happy. “Landscape,” by Claude Lorraine ; the scene is 
iu Italy, in the vicinity of Naples; the water and figures introduced are given 
with great precision and truth. “A chateau,” by Velasques ; the architecture 
in this picture is admirably executed. The “ Assumption,” by Corregio; the 
merit here chiefly consists in the light, shade, and distance ; and though small, 
the picture po doubt will find many admirers. We have given the authors of 
the above according to catalogue. 


VIEUXTEMPS. 

Cuevavier H. Vieuxtemps’ Concert.—After an absence of some months, 
this extraordinary artist has returned to delight us over again. The wea- 
ther was sadly against him, not more than three hundred persons being pre- 
sent; but, we can safely say, that never were three hundred congregated 
persons more intensely delighted than on this oceasion. 

Without any doubt or cavil, Vieuxtemps, as an artistic violinist, stands 
quite alone in this country. We have before observed what appeared to us 
the point of difference between him and Ole Bull—the one is the perfection 
of art; the other the outbreak of natural genius ; the one appeals to the judg- 
ment, the other to the feelings. The one will always delight and satisty, the 
other will lose much fo his charms by repeaied hearing. 

We have not time, at this late hour, to notice the programme in detail, 
The principal feature of the evening, was the Granp Concerto, composed 
and executed by Vieuxtemps. Of its performance, we will only say, that it 
was as near perfection as man, so constituted, can achieve. His bewing is 
a perfect model; his tone, full, clear and powerful, and betrays no inequali- 
ty, even in the highest regions; his execution is brilliant and articucate, 
never hurried or careless, but always clea: and perceptible to the understand- 
ing. We cannot find any of the faults observable in every other player, 
without exception, who has visited this country. Everything is faultlessly 
classical—exhibiting the most exquisite finish and delicacy. But there is no 
straining alter effect to cause the multitude to shout and yell. And yet, upon 
how many occasions, did the irrepressible shouts of delight burst forth last 
evening ? the triumph of sterling excellence and unyielding classicality. We 
are compelled, most unwillingly, to quit this subject, but hope to resume it at 
greater length on a future occasion. 

Of his composition we hardly dare venture an opinion upon a single hear- 
ing, but thus far we will say, that at present we cannot understand its con- 
struction. The first movement appears to have three distinct motivos, twice 
repeated, with two or three tuttis, and to be made up chiefly of passages, in- 
dividually of wonderful beauty, but betraying no connecting link of thought. 
The introduction was noisy, and was composed of two or three crescendos, 
the effect of which was anything but classical; and the instrumentation 
throughout, though ingenious, and in many parts lovely, was altogether too 
much of the Cherubini-dram-trumpet-and-piccoli-school, The second and 
third movements seemed to us equally indistinct in form, and equally to be 
noticed for the ravishing beauty of many of the passages. ‘The motivos are, 
without exception, exquisite, flowing, pathetic, and original, and the sequent 
progressions are truly ingenious. Among other beauties, the cadenza in the 
first movement, for ingenuity, quaintness, and brilliant execution, stands pre- 
eminent. We trust to hear this work again, to enable us to speak more con- 
fidently of its peculiar merits, 

Signor Antognini, although he displayed his fine style of singing, was not 
heard to advantage, as his voice was by no means in good order. 

Signor Valtellina sang admirably ; he executed his cadences smoothly and 
correctly, and displayed taste, judgment, and expression. 


a 





The Opera Band, under the direction of Signor Rapetti, played two Over- 
tures, and accompanied Vieuxtemps throughout. They played the Overtures 
well—but why call the Overture of the Sonnambula classical!!—it is un- 
doubtedly among the tamest and most ineffective of the bad Italian Overtures, 
and is anything but classical or even tolerable. 

We trust that Mr, Vieuxtemps will give another Concert, that the 
connoisseurs of New York may preve how highly they appreciate him. 





PALMO'S ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 


Bellini’s Opera La Sonnambula was played for the first time by this com- 
pany on Monday last. The cast was as follows: 


Amina, Signora Borghese The Count, by Signor Valtellina 
Lisa, * Boulard Elvino, " Perozzi 
Therese, Signorina Adair Alessio, “ Bennetti 


The plot, probably the most truly dramatic of any modern opera, is well 
known throughout the country, and most of the music is as familiar to the 
people of the cities as the national airs, Ot the former nothing need be said : 
of the lat'er, we cannot but remark that it is undoubtedly the most charming of 
all Bellini’s operas. ‘There is an uninterrupted flow of the most exquisitely 
pathetic melody; a continued gushing forth of the most tender and passionate 
sentiments, which cannot for one moment be hidden, even amidst jealousy 
and anger on the one hand, and injury and suffering on the other. If the mu- 
sic never rises to sublimity, there is a terrible depth in the unyielding, yet sor- 
rowful anger of Elvino, and the passionate and earnest pleadings of Amina, 
which invests it with a painful interest as a truthful representation of the vio- 
lent conflicts of the powerful passions of the human heart. If it does not depic; 
the classical and elevated suffering of the Medea, it displays a homely picture 
of simple agony which sinks at once into every heart. 

Signora Borghese makes a sad mistake in substituting art for nature. Am- 
ina’s music is eminently artless and natural—whether it is expressive of the 
overflowing joyfulness of a young and happily betrothed heart, or the wretch- 
edness and suffering of one doubted and spurned, it is ever characterized by 
the same tender simplicity. But how is it rendered by Signora Borghese ? 
Every place where an ornament could be thrust in, and in many places where 
it would seem iutterly impossible, there were heaped up roulades, shakes,and 
turns, and every imaginable embellishment, to the disfigurement of the melo- 
dy and the injury of the sentiment. For, unfortunately , most of these miscalled 
embellishments, bad little or no reference to the situation, but were thrown 
out, like signals of distress, to catch the attention of the public. The only 
portion which afforded us any real pleasure in the singing of Signora Bor- 
ghese, was inthe last scene, ‘ ah! non crede amirata,’ where in her somnambu- 
lic state, the transactions of the past are recalled, and the unsubdued love of 
the virgin heart is revealed to Elvino. Both her singing and acting in this 
scene were worthy of high commendation—it was the triumph of nature over 
art, and should be a lesson to her, while not neglecting the latter, to cling to 
the former with unyielding tenacity, As an actress, she is a fine artiste, and 
her costumes are conceived in exquisite taste, and worn with all the tact and 
grace of a Frenchwoman. 

Mrs. Boulard is unfit forthe part assigned her, and sings most painfully 
out of tune. 


The same remarks will apply nearly in every particular to Miss Adair. 
She certainly sings in more perfect tune than the former Jady, but her voice is 
of a most unpleasant, throaty quality ; and, as an actress, she is motionless, if 
we may be allowed the paradox. It seems to us somewhat of an insult to the 
public, to select from the Museums and the minor theatres, candidates to fill 
the principal characters in the Italian Opera of New York. 

Signor Valtellina gave us realenjoyment. His manner was subdued, the 
boisterousness but too often visible, having been calmed down, and the same 
beneficial change extended to his singing, and allowed his pure and elegant 
style to display itself. His “ Vi Raviso” was a most charming perform- 
ance. We would willingly have heard it again. 

The chorus was, on the whole, tolerably good, but it was very unequal. 
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The band displayed its usual excelience, and when the difficulty of trans- 
posing long pieces is taken into consideration, too much praise cannot be af 
forded the members individually. 

The scenery was very charming; the first scene, a landscape, in design, 
colouring, and effect, is by far the most artistic work exhibited on the stage 
lor several years. The costumes were good, and the whole piece was put 
before the public in a literal manner. 

It Barbiere was repeated last night, and in a mach superior manner, It 
was, indeed, one of the most delightful performances of the whole season. 
Signor Santini, the new Basso, took the part of the Barber. We shall speak 
of him hereafter. 








THE DRAMA, 

Mr. Macreavy's Hamiet—This accomplished actor re-appeared at the 
Park, on Monday evening, in Hamlet, to an excellent house. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. Macready should exhibit any marked dif- 
ference in the style of his acting, since he last appeared in this city; and yet 
there is a change, perceptible to the critical observer. The great actor's suc- 
cess, wherever he has appeared, has made him secwrs of his position with his au- 
dience; hence he now gives a freer scope to his genius ;—he is perfectly un- 
trammelled, and he luxuriates, as we may say, in the conceptions and execu- 
tion with which his creative and highly-stored mind has invested every em- 
bodiment he attempts. Some of our cotemporaries have noticed this very 
natural result as an improvement in his style, while, in fact, it is only the ef 
fect of a perfect understanding between the actor and his audience. We were 
particularly impressed with this fact on Monday evening—Mr. Macready 
played Hamlet, on that occasion, with a perfect abndon of feeling in the great 
points, that we never before witnessed in his impersonation of this difheult 
and much-contested part. All our readers are aware that this distinguished 
actor conveys, in every part he sustains, some prominent and distinctive fea- 
tures thatare, as it were, the salient or tangible portions of the character as- 
sumed. Mr. Macready’s great point in Hamlet, is, to mark with distinctness 
the indecision and melancholy temperament of the Danish prince—aeted up- 
on as circumstances occur, and only exhibiting his real feelings when strong- 
ly urged by the position in which, at particular points of the drama, he is ex- 
posed. ‘These distinctive views, in Mr. Macready’s conception of the char- 
acter, were embodied on Monday evening, with a vividness and intensity of 
delineation, that were overwhelming, at times, in their effects—and, it is not 
exaggerated praise to add, completely led his audience captive at his will; the 
greatest triumph of the actor! 

In the oft disputed point of the assumed or real madness of Mamlet, Mr. 
Macready, in his personation, leaves no doubt. He has evidently followed the 
opinion of Saxo Grammaticus, the Danish historian, the original narrator of 
the story from which Shakspeare borrowed his plot—who says, of the Danish 
prince— 

(“ For Handet, abhorring the imputation of a lie, so mingled cunning with 
truth, that what he said was neither void of veracity, nor could the measure 
of his wit be betrayed by the discoveries of his sincerity.”} 

How beautifully in keeping with this character of Hamiet, is the great 
Poet's creation,and how faithful the impersonation in Macready’s hands. The 
skilful playing upon the credulity of Polonius, and his parrying the artful 
attempts of Rosencrantz and Guilderstern are matchless illustrations of this 
conception in this consummate artist's hands—and when he has determined to 
“tent his uncle to the quick” by the device of the play, he breaks forth in 
that splendid burst of “O what a peasant rogue am 1.” It seems but the 
natural outbreak of an honest mind, chained by circumstances to live and 
act a character foreign to its nature—Mr. Macready was inexpressibly fine 
in this passage on Monday evening—it was a splendid prelude to the whole 
of the magnificent third act, in which his indecision is in abeyance to the 
deep sense of his father’s wrongs. We never remember to have heard the 
famous soliloquy on Death, so finely delivered, the abstractedness of look and 
action in the opening, and the gradual working up with the sentiment, were 
in the very best style, of even Mr. Macready’s usually finished execution. 
His subsequent scene with Ophelia was also beautifully impersonaced, open- 
ing with delicacy and feeling, and only changing into the abrupt and harsh, 
when he detects that she has been used as a spy, by the King and Polonius, 
Mr. Macready has marked this original conception, by causing the King 
and Polonius to appear at the door watching the effect of his interview with 
Ophelia, His instructions to the Players, is also worthy of mention, so 
chaste and colloquia]—no undue emphasis—but given as the reflections of a 
scholar and a gentleman. Then follows his unrestrained confidence to 
Horatio—deep and impassioned—ihe sudden breaking off, when the music 
announces the approach of the Court, the somewhat startling and novel ex- 
altation, evinced in the waving handkerchief, and the rapid transition to the 
“cunning” in the colloquy with the King and Poionius—the excited manner 
and intensity of the Play scene, until the climax is reached and “ he'll take 
the ghost’s word for a thousand” are all a series of vivid and truthful pic- 
tures, realizing the perfection of Histrionic art. 

The subsequent scene with the Queen Mother, is likewise most artistical 
and faithful in his haads, the calm, concentrated energy, void of rant, yet im- 
passioned and vigorous ; the famous point, ‘Is it the King?’ is beautifully 
rendered ; the main characteristic of indecision being kept up, and the ques- 
tion is asked, as if the actor was overwhelmned with horror, at having con- 
summated the deéd, The action with the Ghost, and his touching remon- 
strance with his mother—are all perfect in the delineation; indeed, the whole 
of the third act may be classed with the well-remembered acting of Kean 
in the third act of Othello. ; 

The closing scenes of Mr. Macready’s Hamlet, do not exhibit any peculiar 
points of superior excellence ; there is an apathy and lassitude about them, 
which, although in keeping with tris main conception, renders this portion of 
his impersonation less effective than that of other great actors; the closing burst 
of passion, when he kills the King, is, however, inexpressibly fine, as is the 
death scene. Upon the whole, we shuuld class this character among the very 
first of Mr. Macready’s representations. He is at all times a suggestive 
actor, but in Hamlet, he has thrown together a continuous link of original con- 
ceptions and readings, that present the character in an entirely new shape. It 
is as if the portrait of an old friend suddenly became embued with vitality, 
and exhibited all the changetul expression which life and animation throw 
into the human countenance. 

On Wednesday, Macbeth was represented, introducing Miss Cushman as 
Lady Macbeth—her re-appearance was greeted by the warmest acclamations 
of the audience. The impressive and energetic style of this lady’s acting 
harmonized so completely with the great Tragedian she has been called upon 
especially to support, that we think the public and the manager will be bene- 
fited by her accession to the theatre during Mr. Macready's engagement, 
We cannot accord to Miss Cushman’s Lady Macbeth unqualified praise— 
we believe the part beyond the reach of any living actress: the character 
died with Mrs. Siddons, and has never been perfectly resusciiatea by any of 
her successors. ‘There is mach in Miss Cushman’s impersonation that is 
goed—it has the bold masculine energy, the undaunted courage—the flashes 
of a master-mind—bat it wants repoxw—the concentrated energy—amounting 
tu the sublime—with which the great Poet has invested this paragon of his 
creatione. 

Bowrny Turstae.—The legitimate drama is once more in the ascendant 
at this house. Crowded audiences, even to overflowing, have been collected 
during the week to witness the impersonations of Mr. Hamblin in Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Othello. The manager has boldly thrown himself into the field 
in direct contrast with Mr. Macready, following him up in the same charac- 
ters, and may be said fairly to be dividing the ‘Towa with this grea: contem- 
porary. 

Orymric Turstae —This popular establishment closes its very success- 
fal season this evening. Mitchell is actively engaged in his preparations ta 
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*.* ‘The thrilling play of the Stranger was enacted on Thursday evening 
at the Park,—Mr. Macready as the Stranger, and Miss Cushman as Mrs. 
Haller. Asa piece of excellent acting we have hardly ever seen an equal, 
and the effect produced on the audience bore ample testimony to the fact ; if, 
indeed, tears—even men's tears—-are any criterion of passion-moving repre- 
sentation, We can conceive nothing finer or more truthful to the life of intense 
feeling, than his impersonation of the Swanger. To an observer it does not 
appear with any of the decepsion of acting, but as if the words expressed, and 
the action used to enforce their expression, were dictated by the real feelings 


——, “ He weeps himself, 


‘To make mankind deplore.” 
The interview with the Count’s brother, when he relates to him the cause of 
his griet—the infidelity of his wife—and the reasons for his hatred of mankind, 
is touching indeed. Never could the utter misery of the human heart be more 
thoroughly displayed than it was in this scene. Again, inthe interview with 
his wile the acting of both was indescribably affecting. The stern yet grief- 
subdued feelings ofthe man, struggling against the impassioned yet humbled 
and heart-broken footings of the woman, might have moved the soul of the 


most stoical of mankin« 
At the close of the play loud and repeated rounds of applause summ ened 
Mr. Macready before the certain, and a no less enthusiastic call brought Miss 


Cushman before the audience. 


NEW WORKS. 

The Poetical Works of Winthrop Mackworth Praed, now first collected by 
Rufus W. Griswold. ‘The author of these poems was in early youth distin- 
guished for the qualities ot mind which acquired tor him such celebrity in 
after life. He was born in London, and when very young was placed at 
Eton, where John Moultrie and Henry Nelson Coleridge were his associates; 
subsequently at Cambridge, he carried away a great namber of prizes for 
Greek, Latin, and English poems. Mr. Praed once gave great expectations 
in Parliament, of which he was a member a few years before his death, in 
July, 1839. Some of his productions had found their way before the public 
in this country through the different periodicals of the day. H. G. Langley, 
8 Astor House, publisher. 

By the same publisber—The “Brother and Sister,” and other Tales by 
Mrs. Ellis. These tales have been selected from the Juvenile Scrap Books 
published in England, which the young readers here have ina cheaper and 
more convenient form. Of the character of this work it will be unnecessary 
to speak, as the authoress is so well known by her Wives of England, Moth- 
ers of England, and numerous other productions of the highest reputation. 

No. 20 of the Mirror Library is exceedingly rich in its contents, which are 
Montgomery's “ World before the Flood,” “ Breton’s longing of a blessed 
heart,” besides a great number of choicely selected poetical pieces. Publish- 
ed at the Office of the Mirror, 4 Ann Street, 

We have received from Messrs. Benjamin & Young, 62 John street, ‘ Puss 
in Boots,’ rendered into verse by Mrs. Francis Osgood, illustrated withtwelve 
designs by Otio Specter. It is beautifully got up and handsomely bound, 
and will be a great god-send \o all the ‘little folks’ of the city. 

The ‘Northern Traveller,’ or Hudson River Guide, for 1844, is just out, by 
J. Distarnell, 102 Broadway. It is a good hand-book for those making a 
tour to the Springs, Lake George, Canada, &c. 

We have received all the May numbers of the New York “ Pirture Gal- 
lery,” published at the Office of the “ Republic.” This work isa new under- 
taking, and one of much spirit and enterprise. The style in which it is got 
up closely resembles the London il‘ustrated publications, though as an object 
of interest here the Picture Gallery may probably receive the preference, 
from many of the subjects being American, ani thereiore, of more local in- 
terest. ‘The number of this week cootams several large engravings repre- 
senting the burning of St, Augustin’s Church and other late tragic scenes in 
Philadelphia. 

“ Language and Belles Letters,” or philological tures on the English Lan. 
guage, comprising the peculiarities of its structure, idioms, and application, 
The work also contains practical illustrations on style, composition, and 
figurative language. The author, Joseph W. Wright, is extremely well 
qualified to do justice to the subject, which is of the highest importance to all 
who wish to speak and write the English language correctly. R. W. Bar- 
nard & Co., publishees. 

No. 7. of Shakspeare’s Plays, by Gulian C, Verplanck, is published. This 
number is embellished with neat wood cuts illustrative of the different scenes 
in Macbeth. H. W. Hewett. 

Charlotte Corday, a wagedy in five acts, by Amos G, Moray, published by 
J. A. Fraetas of Spruce street. It is said that the wagedy was commenced in 
Rhode Island during the time of the controversy ther. to show the identity of 
the doctrines of the Dorr pariy with those of the Jacenins of the French revo- 


lution. anne 
o REPRINT OF CHAMBE RS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 


On Monday, May 13th, was published at the Albion Office, No. 3 Barclay- 
street, No. 13 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Conrents er No, XUL—Opinions—The Wedding, a Backwood Sketch— 
Major Harris's Expedition to the Highlands of Ethiopia—Riga Robbie—Pop- 
ular French Songs, the Gascon—The Last Citation—Astronomy for the Mil- 
lion, Dick’s ‘ Sidereal Heavens’—Accidents in Mines—The Weather Fore- 
told by Observing the Habits of a Spider—Encouraging Hints—Western Aus_ 
tralia—Instinct of the Ant-Lion—Hong Kong—Export Extraordinary—Sub- 
marine Plough—Poetr y, Footsteps of Angels—How t¢ Clean a Fowling 
Piece, &c, 

The reprint of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal is published every Monday_ 
morning trom the office No, 3 Barclay-street ; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1 50 per annum; monthly numbers [iu tinted and printed 
covers} 12 1-2 cents; single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volume. 








*,* Mr. Thomas Peele, our travelling agent, has proceeded to Lower Ca- 
nada to transact our annual business in that quarter. He is daly authorized 
to collect the subseriptions due this journal, and to act generally in our 
behalf. 





PARK THEATRE. 


Monday—Sth night of Mr. Macready’s engagement—Richelieu, and other 
entertainments. 

Tuesday—6th night of Mr. Macready’s engagement— Merchant of Venice, 
and Fortanio. 

Wednesday—1st night of the new Burlesque of the Fair One with the Gold- 
en Locks, 

Thuarsday—Last night but 4 of Mr. Macready’s engagemeni—William 
Tell, and other entertainments. 

Friday—Last night but 3 of Mr. Macready’s engagement—Hamlet, and 
The Young Scamp. 

Saturday— The Pair One with the Golden Locks. 

VAUXHALL. 
ye Public are respectfully informed that the Seloon of this delightful Garden, after 
the completion of its speedily progressing renovation and enlargement, will be opened 


for OPBRATIC and VAUDEVILLE performances, with a carefully seler ted Company 
of acknow iedged voce! and dramatic talent. 


Acting Manager and sole Lessee....... peceesees ccovcccousensee Mye. TIMM. 
S.age Manager.......... niibbiciélede RiMieAbE cheonk tineeweg ene Mr. WALCOTT 
re ——$———— 








JNO. W. 8. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
may 4 has removed to 30 Fourth street, Albion Place. 
= GENTLEMEN'S SUPERFLUOUS CLOTHING. 
SS or families desirous of converting into cash their superfluous orc ast 
off clothing will obtain from the subscriber the highest Cash Prices 
To families or gentlemen quitting the city or changing residence, having effects of- 
the kind to dispose of, will find it much to their advantage to send for the subscriber, 
who wil attend them at their residence by appointment. 
H.LEVETT, Office No. 2 Wal|-street, and at 276 Hudson-st 
Orders through the Post-Office, or otherwise, will be pnnctually attended to. m]itt? 


LADY of the Episcopal church, who can give the first references in this city as 

wc lity @c., wishes to obtain « situation as Governess in a private family. 
Une in which thereare po very young children to be taught would be preferred. For 
further ulars address, post paid, to J. $., care of Mra. Okill, No 8 Clinton tee 
a Saturday, May 4th, 1544. abma) 


CHE Ao. 








JOHN J. SWIFT, AUCTIONEER, 
GALLERY OF PAINTINGS, AT CLINTON HALL. 
Wednesday, May 22d, at 11 o'clock, at Clinton Hall, New York, a large and valuable 
COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL OLL PAINTINGS, 
being part of the Gallery founded by the illustrious Cardina! Bonvisi of Lacea. 


ILL be sold at Auction on Wednesday, May 22d, at I! o'clock, a.m., at Clinton 

Mall, the above valuable collection of Paintings, which were imported with the 
intention of commencing a Nationa! Gallery for the artists and students of the United 
States, and which have been for several months past on exhibition at Clintou Hall. 

This collection is beyond all comparison the choicest and most valuable that ever 
adorned the walls of any exhibition room in this ceuptry, and such as is rarely to be 
equalied even in the galleries in Europe. The greater number of the Paintings are 
from the gallery founded by the illustrious Bonvisi of Lucca. They are undoubtea 
originals of Albano, Guercino, Andrea del Sarto, Paolo Veronese, Parmigiano, Annibale 
Carraci, Volterrano, Titian, Corregio, Pietro da Cartona, San Giovanni, Pietro Testa, 
Allori, Sub’ ermans, Poussin, Giacinto Geminian), Lanpfranco, Giovanni Montini Bato- 
ni, Bronzino, Rosa da Tivoli and others. It was the intention of the owner to remove 
this coliection to London, but he has been induced by his friends and several amateurs 
and artists to offer them at auction, and the public will have an opportunity of securing 
a valuable collection of original Paintings by some of the most celebrated ancient 
masters. 

Catalogues are now ready, and con be obtained of the auctioneers. Terms under 
$100 cash—over $100 approved endorsed notes at 6 months, with interest added. 

ORGAN & SWIFT, No. 4 Pine-street, New York. Ittmy23 
MARINE PAVILION,—ROCKAWAY, L. 1. 
HIS well-known Sea-Bathing Establishment will be opeved for the Season about 
the 20th June. 

Families desirous of obtaining :ooms for the season, can be ac7ommod ated on very 
reasonable terms. Orders left with McCoun & Clark, 53 Wall-street, or the subscriber 
at Rockaway. H'RAM CRANSTON. = ab6tmay23 

WANTED 
WO WOOL-SORTEBS, single men ; none but practical workmen need apply to 
WM. PARTRIDGE & SON, Corner Ciiffand Puiton-st. oc ltm22 











NEW YORK CRICKET CLUB. 
TH Members are notified that regular meetings for practice will be held on the 
Club Grounds, Hoboken,on every Monday and Saturday afternoons during the 
Season. The Rooms of the Cluu are at ** MacCarty’s,” Elysian Fields House. 
Saturday, May 4th, 1844. THO. PICTON MILNER, Sec’y abocqn3tmy4 
GREAT ATTRACTION, 
HE Eccaleobion, or 'Egg-Hatching machine, is now in successful operation at 285 
Broadway, opposite the i Hotel, and the public have en opportunity of 
witnessing one of the most curious and interesting phenumena in nature. Fresh and 
perfect eggs of any description from those of the smallest songster to those of the larg 
est of the fr: athered tribe,can be hatched through the agency of heat generated by warin 
water, which in this machine is made to supersede the necessary incubatory process 
of the parent bird. Physicians, medical students, and gentlemen of science will fing 
this subject fraught with uncommon interest. Parents and Guardians of youth desi- 
rout that their charge should behold this secret-working of an Almighty Hand, will 
have an allowance made according to the numbers admitted. Price of admission 
twenty-five cents. ap24oc &ab 

















Dr, ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines luis Practiceto 

DISEASES OF THE EYE 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MONUMENT, now 
being erected at Edinburgh, commenced by G. M. KEMP, Architect, in the spring 
of 1842, and to be finished in 1845, height 185 feet. The design is the most beautiful 
specimen of printed Gothic architecture of moderna times. Sold by A. L. DICK, 66 
Fulton-street, at the very low price of $2 00. 








CLASS TEACHING. 
R. BARTON (at the request of several Amateurs of the Flute) has opened two 
classes, of five pupils in eech class. There will be a junior class for beginners, 
and another for those who have made some progress on the instrument. The list for 
names will be found at Messrs. Firth & Hali’s, Messrs. Atwill’s, Hewitt’s, Millett’s 
Chambers & Gordon’s Music Stores. Terms moderate feb 24 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

DELIGHTPULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 

the most luxuriant growth, It is an unfailing preventative of baldness, and bestows 

a4 brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair against the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms, 

Cav rion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed ina new envelope from steel 
on which are the words * Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portr#it of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the mner side of ti.2 label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times. containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland's Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre 
paration ever known for dissipating tan. punples, freckles and other cutaneous disor- 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowlard’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

A$ 4 security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Mes srs 
Rowland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb 5—ly eow 

COUNTRY COTTAGE AND GROUND. 
0 LET, for the season, a substantial Cottage, with Stable, Garden, fine Spring of 
Water, (and the exclusive right of walking over, &c., 10 acres of enclosed ground 
belonging to the property), at cfastings, on the North River. It is at the next landing 
to Yonkers. Two steamboats daily. The situation is most beautiful. Rent $150 in 
advance, which will be laid out in furniture for the use of the tenants. 

Apply to the owner, Mr. CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsellor at Law, Dorr’s Buildings, 

Hanover-street, New York. a 2m a0 




















FOR SALE.—THE LONG POINT DISTILLERY, VILLA, FARM 
HOUSES, &e. 

he whole forming a most valuable estate, in every way worthy the attention of capi- 

talists. The Farm is described in the titles as being bounded in front by the River 
St. Lawrence, 4 1-2 arpents in width by 50 arpents depth, equal 225 arpents, less or 
more ; but according to a plan of the property, it contains 217 48 arpents, equal 186-7) 
English acres. Its distance from the centre of the city of Montreal! is 3 1 2 intles on the 
road leading to Quebec, The soi) from the 3t. Lawrence backwards to the distance of 
25 arpents, is one of a rich friable clay, upoua substratum of lime stone, upon a 
gradual slope nsing to about 25 feet, well fitted for the growth of « heat and other grain. 
Thence further back geutly rising, the soil is of a deep rich loam gradually approach- 
ing to a sandy loatn and fit for any description of crop—rising still higher are 66 arpents 
of wood pasture land, well adapted for a sheep or cow pasturage ; every pait of the 
farmhaving an abundant supply of water during the driest summer, thus possessing a 
decided advantage over farms in general. 

Part of the front of the Farm is occupied by the Distillery Buildings lately i the oc- 
cupancy of the Messrs. Hundyside, embracing an area of 379 arpents, on which there is 
a cattie-feeding stable with fodder loft above, capable of feeding 152 head of cattle 
being 277 feet long, by 33 feet wide, the cattle standing head to head, with a centra 
feeding passage of 13 feet and passage behind to cleanthem. This cattle feedin| 
establishment may be considered more an appendage of the distillery than the farmg 
but is the source from which to draw an abundant supply of manure. There is also a, 
farm dwelling hevse of wood on this part of the front anda large barn also of wood 
for the storing of grain crops—part of this barn might be converted into stabling 

Onanother partof the front there is a handsome stone Cottage or Villa, 5u feet in 
front by 60 feetin depth with out uses, withia an enclosure of 5 92 arpeots. tasteful 
ly laid out in garden and sirubbery. This cottage or villa,as also the distillery, may 
be separated from the farm without disadvantage ; on the contrary the separation 
might be advantageous, both to the seller and purchaser. It has been valued by com- 
petent judges at 4075L. as an actual purchase, and at an annual rent of 210L inde- 

ndentof the distillery. But if the distillery were in operation, it would be worth 

L of annual rent 
The distilery buildings were erected in stone within the pasttwelve years, and cov- 








ered with shingles. The machinery and utensils, with the exception of one cooler, are 
in excellent order, and thewhole may be set to woik at a small expense. The works are 
constructed upon the best |= yg with regard to economy of labour and fuel. and are 
capable of manufacturing 550 a 600 bushels of grain daily. According toa valuation 
by competent judges, the buildings, machinery aud the utensils were valued in 1841 at 
TOO4L, ts. 3d. cy 

Offers for the above property, or parts thereof, are respectfully invited till July next 
when should no eligible private offer have been received in the meantime, the whole 
will be sold by public sale. 

Apply (postage of letters prepaid) for further information to 

JOHN GLASS, St. Alexis street. 

* Montreal, 24th February, 1844. mh9 


REMITTANCE OF MONEY BY SETTLERS AND OTHERS 
TO THEIR FRIENDS IN CANADA 
HE CANADA COMPANY, with 8 view to afford every facility for promoting settle- 
ment in Canada, will remit any sum of Money. no matter how small the amoun 
may be, to any part of England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, or Europe 
The Commissioners will, at the option of the Settlers, or other parties, either grant 
Bills of Exchange upon the Company in London, payable at Three Days Sight, which 
are readily cashed in any part of the United Kingdom ; or, the Commissioners wil! 
ace the monies in the Aands of the Individuals for whom they are intended 
Duting the last year, the Company sent to the United Kingdom and Germany, 
three hundred and twenty-nine Remittances, the sum of £2,990 13s. 4d., averag 
about £9 each remittance 
£1438 37 in ISS Remittances te Ireland. 








£1075 12 2in 85 du to England and Wales 
£ 441 145in 58 do to Scoland. 
2 3 33in 1 do to Germany. 





£2990 13 4 in 32) Remittances. 
Canada Company's Ofice, Frederick-street. 


Toronto, 10th February, 1844 fed 17 aoq 


ASHBURTON SAUCE. 
PICURES and other good judges, have decided tnat the above condiment is far 
superior toany imported Seuce. Gentlemen who have travelled over Ee rope, 
have also asserted the Ashburton as unequalled in flavour and gout to any they have 
used either in Eogland, France, or Kaly. 

OSBORN & TONE, the proprietors, continue to receive the most flattering approva 
from the most eminest men in the United States, for which they take this opportunity 
of returning their most gra'eful thanks 

To be obtained retaii at J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Broadway ; and at beet 











Family Groceries. Wholesale of MARTIN BENNBTT, 1% Front-street. eb3 














May 18 
CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. __ 


FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—1844. 


HE Steamers AMERICA and GORE wil! form a daily | 
a ronte and Hamilton, leaving as follows - aily line from Rochester to To. 
e Steamer America, Captain Twohy, wili 'eave Rochester for Toronto 
at Cobourg, Port Hope. aud other intermediate ports (weathe ennaias 
Cag; Wodsentay and Friday, ay A M. 7 - F permitting}, every Mon. 
‘he Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for T i 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at he!f past 2 P.M. MESRNS, Gitwes, every 
STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON 
The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, d ae 
noon, haif-past 4. ° ; trect, every Monday after 
Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Hi. 
and Hamilton, every Thursday evening at 60’clock. "" ead, &c.. Toronto 
Wil leave Hamilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Saturday at 2 P.M. 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 


FP\UE Royal Mail Steamship Hivernia, C. H. Judkins, Esq., Comma: 
for the above ports on Thursday, 16th inst., aud the Britannia, Joh 
Commander, on the Ist of June next. 
Passage to Liverpool $120. To Halifax $20. 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No. 3 Wall-street. may} 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE IsT, LOTH aND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships which 
sneceeJ each other in the orderin which they are named -sailing punctually from New 


York and Portsmouth on tne Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London onthe 7 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— Teh, 17th, abd 


May)! 
a 








ider, will leay. 
fn Mewitt, Beo., 








Ships. | Masters. Days of owns from Pom Days of Sailing from 
; ork. London: 
St. James, |W. H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17 Oc. 9 
Montreal, |E.G.Tinker, | ** 10, ‘ 30, * 10) 97) we gr cy 
Gladiator, T. Britton, s 98, “ 9, “ 20 March 7, July 7, No s 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick/Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) * 47, % 245’ “Q"7 
Quebec, 'F.H Hebard,| “ 10, “ 10, “© 10 « gy « op? 4 
Wellington, |D. Chadwick, | ‘* 20, “ 20, — 20 April 77 Aug. 7 Deca 
Victoria, (new) \|E.E. Morgan, |March!, July 1, Nov. 2) * a7, «a7 2 
Switzerland, |S. Chadwick, | © 10, * 10, * 10, « @7’ « go’ ,, 
Hendrick 'udson G. Moore, “ 20, “ 20, * 90 May 7) Sept. 7; Jan” 
Ontario, W. K. Bradish,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 37, ss gy “Qe 
Toronto, ie Griswold, “ ,.* 10, * Bl * 97, ce gen 19 
Westminster, Atwood, oe oy,  * BS, ** Qijune 7, € _t. 7 Bebo 
These ships are all of the‘firet class, about 700 tons burthen, and are ~ommanaea ’ 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wine 
. 


Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult with 
wines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these packets willbe re 4 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of La i 
aresignedtherefor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or ae 

GRINNELI..MINTURN & Co.,78 South st 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets tween New York andLiver 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th, 13th, 16th and 25th 
every month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order. vig -— o 























Ships. Captains. |Daysof ~~ from New; Days of Sailing from ‘ 
york. Live 

Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Des 3s, 4 ril § 
Virginian, Allen, “13, “ 13, ‘ 13/Sept. 1, Jan: 1, Ma 1 
Montezuma, j|A.B. Lowber,| ‘19, ‘“ 19, * a pote be. awe ar 4 
Roscius, J. Collins, “95, “ 95, “ 25) * 13, % 4g, uw gg 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Apri] 1} “ 19, © yo’ « 19 
Independence, |Nye, © Be (care ee 7| “* 95, $95) us gs 
Sheffield, F.P-Allen, | “13, “ 18, ¢* 2310ct. 1; Feb. 1) June} 
New York, Cropper, “19, * 319, “ 30) 7 6s 7“ 
Siddons, Cobb, 25, 95, © QB) % 4g) «ce 13 “oo 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.l,Jan. 1, May }| ** 19, * 49) « 9g 
Ashburton H.Huttieson,| “* 7, ‘¢ 7, “ 7 & @5, egg’ us ge 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, ‘** 13, ‘** 13'Nov. 1, Match 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cole, “TS, > to, ** Te ey, © 7 « @g 
Sheridan, Depeyster, ogs, << gb, * oh * ta, “ 13, “ Wg 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} ‘* 19, ¢§ 19, “ 4g 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, 8h Se ae 71“ 93, * 95, «& og 
United States, (Britton, 6413, “ 13, “ J3/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, 1B. L. Waite, | 19, * 19, * Jol s 7 ee Gee 
Garrick, {Skiddy, i - 25)“ 13, “ 13, “* 33 
Oxford, \J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July 3) ** 19, «& 19, “ 


FiThese ships are all of the firstclass, and a7 commanded with elegant accommo. 
dations forpassengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool isixed at 
$.00, without wines or Menees, and from Liverpoo!to New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
ng wines, stores, and bedding. : , 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsrble for any letters 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading a re signed therefor 
Agentsforships Oxford, N trth America Europe, Columbus South America, England 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C.H MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitm , irgimian Sheffield.anc Ynited States, 
ROBERT KERMIE&£. N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Patrick Ramey ceseneonenee, Pecees. and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y, 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Kumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan. and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLUNS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN. & €o, Liverpoe), 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre op 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 

















Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from*New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Argo, |C. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. SjApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 9% 
Francoisler, (Ainsworth, “16, ** 16, ‘ If[May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, 'D. Lines, . ee — 6, « 8, “ 
Emerald, |Bowe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec S| “© 24, “ 94, «© g@ 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “96, 1%. 6, ** J6[Jun 1, Oct. 1, Feb 1 
Ville de Lyon, ic. Stoddard, es ee, en oe 5» * 8 “« 6 
pene. |Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. 8 ** 24, “ 94, “ 9 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdi} ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16{July 1, Nov. 1, March 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoft, 4 2 >. a = , @ 
Duch d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,/June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8) ‘* 24, * 24, “ 9% 
Sully, WcCThompson| ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* S6jAug 1, Dee. 1, April} 
lowa, (\W. W. Pell cae won | GS 6G) MD § 


Thesevesselsare all of the first classand ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accc Jations for p gers,comprisi., ailthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

Cc. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK. Jr., 46 South-st 


PACKETS FOR HAVKE. Second Line.) 
oe Shigoot bis Line will hereafter leave New York on the |st,and Havre on the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

istJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
lst Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new J B. Pell,master,16thMarch July,and Nov 
IstMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew)J.Funk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee. 
IstApni,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodationsofthese shipsare notsurpassed ,combining al] that may bere. 
quired forcomfort. Theprice ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe = 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors Goods intended fo 
these vessels wil! be forwarded by thesubscribers,freefrom any otherthanthe expen- 

sseactualiyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Acents.No. 9 Tontine Ruilding, New York 

SONNAFFE& Co., Agents, Havre. 


THE NEW LINt NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tc Sail from New York on the 2)th, and from Liverpool on the 6th of every Month 
Ships. Captains. jtons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y.| Days from Liverpool. 
New Ship Queen © Woodhouse 1200| May 21, Sept 21, Jan. 2!'July 6, Nov. 6, March6 


the West 
Ship Rochester Britton 850)\Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 2!/Aug.6, Dee 6, April 6 
N.S. Hottinguer /Bursley 1050) July 21, Nov 21, Mch 21\Sep. 6, Jam. 6, May 6 
N. 8S. Liverpool Eldridge 1150/Aug 21, Dec. 21, Apr. 21|Met. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 

These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing. First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will 
despatched eee on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpoo b 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be pone for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


For freight or passage apply to 
seal mustit alles. | WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. ¥.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 








Apr.22 —1 yr 








TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL —The Steamship GREAT 

BRITAIN, of 3,500 tons, and 1,000 horses power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com 

mander, will sail for 1844 as follows .— 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Thursday, June 20th Saturday, May 25th 
Thursday. August 8th Saturday, July 13th 
Thursday, Seprember 26th Saturday, August 3let 
Thursday, November l4th , Saturday, October 19th 
freight or passage, or any other information, spr ly to ; 

ee RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. may¢ 


A GOOD CHANCE FOR A MEDICAL PRACTITIONER. : 
A PHYSICIAN who has resided for the last five years, in a plesant and heekiy CS 
“Ajage, in the State of Indiana, about 25 miles from Louisville, and having a prac 
realizing from 800 to 1000 dollars a year, Wishes to dispose of his situation. consisting 
ofa town lot, and dwelling house, with an office a tached, a two stail stable a 
riage house, corn crib. a good cellar, smoke house, andan excetient weil of - A 
medical fixtures may be taksn at a fair valuation, coming in about 800 dollars, = i 
which may remain on mortgage. Any Gentleman wishing to settle in practice, nd 
find this an offer seldom to be met with. The Village has been settled twentyfire ¥' 
and the lation surrounding it, dense and wealthy. Letters Post paid to A 
BEACON Louisville. Ky. will meet attention. apié. 
SE  — 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D.—PROPRIETOR. 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 

At the Office of the albion, No. 3 Barcley-street, New York, and forwarded ype 

mails of that day to the different Stats of thie Continent. 
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